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IPEYTON BOSWELL 


Comments: 


This department expresses the personal opinion 
of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing as an individual. 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 








War and the Artist 


ee ppenane the unfortunate exhibition, “This Is Our War,” 
presented by the Artists League at the overly hospitable 
Wildenstein Gallery, would not warrant editorial notice. 
Starting with Rockwell Kent’s sickly cherub reclining wood- 
enly beneath a star-spangled sky (vintage of 1914), this ex- 
hibition comes close to hitting an all-time low in aesthetics, 
propaganda, or anything else except wastage of pigment. 


What keeps “This Is Our War” from the charitable state 
of being filed and forgotten is the lamentable fact that it is 
being publicly displayed as representative of the American 
artist’s contribution to the war effort. Nothing could be 
farther from the truth. This assemblage of amateur illus- 
tration is definitely not representative of contemporary Amer- 
ican art. The point is that there is nobody to tell the lay 
public otherwise. 

The afternoon I visited the exhibition, several soldiers 
were being herded through the galleries attended by photog- 
raphers. The expressions on their faces hurt; you could al- 
most read their minds: “So this is the way civilians play 
hile we fight.” I wanted to talk to them, to defend art, but 
ew that I was unarmed. When you hitch a group show to 
patriotism, either be good or don’t be at all. . 


At Wildenstein’s we have the pitiful spectacle of artists 
trying to be illustrators, without the illustrator’s training and 
technical ability. These artists, most of them sincere and 
deeply moved, were asked to interpret the most important 
moment in their lives, and were unprepared. Some retitlec 
old pictures; others tried to paint an immortal essay once 
over lightly. It all sums up to the futility of trying to ram 
a theme down an artist’s throat on two-weeks notice. Goyas 
and deadlines do not meet. 

Out of the last war came very little good art. We will not 
do much better in this one unless we let our artists perform 
as unregimented individuals, absolutely free to think, paint 
and carve exactly as they feel. Let us not wet-nurse them into 
turning their talents into martial channels; let us spare them, 
for the duration, any more exhibitions on the war theme. 
I am confident that those soldiers at Wildenstein’s would 
have obtained far more in the way of morale vitamins from 
agood, professional show of landscapes and figures. It would 
be better to leave the problem of art in wartime to the artist’s 
own conscience; if he is an artist, he will solve it. In New 
York, this fortnight, may be seen several isolated examples 
of the effectiveness of this thesis. 


At the Museum of Modern Art is Peter Blume’s Eternal 
City, one of the most efficient pieces of arti-fascist pictorial 
propaganda, painted two years before the war became official 
(see detail on cover). At the Midtown Gallery is Fletcher 
Martin’s Survivor, a dramatic reminder of the heroic mer- 
chant marines, who have proved by deed that “This Is Our 
War.” Morris Kantor’s five war pictures at the Rehn Gal- 
lery carry the impact of brevity and truth. 

Pierre Matisse, in an exhibition called “War and the 
Artist,” presents in psychological terms, rather than subject 
matter, the reaction of sensitive artists to the madness, grief 
and cruelty of war. They didn’t paint what they saw, but 
what they felt. Although Mr. Matisse stretches his point a bit 
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thin in spots, he makes a most convincing case for aesthetics 
as opposed to fumbled illustrations. And yet this abstract, 
highly intellectual approach, also has its limitations. Take, 
for example, that lightweight concoction of paper cut-outs 
and puerile symbolism, Picasso’s over-rated Guernica. 

Some try to explain the dearth of good war art by claim- 
ing that we are too close to the main event. How, then, ac- 
count for the fact that some of the best recent war paintings 
were done by soldier-artists, particularly those included in the 
Life Magazine competition at the American-British Art Cen- 
ter. Surely these soldiers come closer to actuality that the 
average newspaper reader. 

Art got off to a bad start; someday will come a worth- 
while exhibition. In the meantime, we should leave propa- 
ganda to the photographers and illustrators. Speaking to the 
man-in-the-street is their trade. Compare the thrilling news- 
reel reports from the Russian front with the anaemic putter- 
ings of the Artists League. 


Logodaedaly 


e CONNECTION with its current exhibition of American 

Realists and Magic Realists, the Museum of Modern Art 
issued the following self-evident statement about realism: 

“Many of the masterpieces of European and American art 
have been painted in this mode, which in the past few years 
has enjoyed a strong revival of interest on the part of a num- 
ber of artists. The public, of course, has never lost its inter- 
est. No other style of painting appeals so naturally to the 
great majority of people, and in this sense it is a truly 
democratic style, offering no barrier of technique between 
the artist and the untrained eyes. Now, after periods of im- 
pressionist, abstract and expressionist art, it is once again 
of interest to the cultivated taste, as it has always been to 
the general public.” 

The above is so clear and unchallengable that I was 
rather amazed a few days later to receive a crusading con- 
tradiction from the Cultural Committee of the Federation 
of Modern Painters and Sculptors. After reading it several 
times, I pass it on to you: 

“It is a gross misconception of democracy to say that 
something is democratic because it panders to ignorance. 
On the contrary, the basis of democracy is a universal free 
education that qualifies each citizen for democracy. Realism 
as a term is too often used to justify philistinism. Its mean- 
ing is being distorted. Realism through the ages meant. a 
depiction of the truth. The realism of the sharp focus variety 
is a shallow and vulgar notion. Nor does a painting become 
real because of its ‘sharp focus and precise representation.’ ” 

What seems to be wrong here is that the two debaters are 
not talking the same language. The Modern speaks of tech- 
nique; the Federation, of conception. What they need is a 
common definition. Try this one, for what it is worth: If a 
crack in the wall looks like a crack in the wall, that is 
realism. If a crack in the wall looks like a sunbeam, that is 
impressionism. If a crack in the wall looks like a bird flying 
through the Grand Canyon, that is expressionism. 


Waugh 


T IS AN amazing story told on page 5 about the career of 

Frederick Waugh. Few men have ever become millionaires 
through the work of their own hands. Whether we should 
mention Winslow Homer in the same sentence does not mat- 
ter; what is important is that Waugh spread beauty broad- 
cast across the land, widened the circle of art patrons. He 
proved once and for all that Americans are eager to buy art 
—providing it is art they like and understand. And they do 
like marines painted realistically. 
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THE READERS GOMMENT 





The New Cover 

Sime: I emphatically approve your new 
cover. Dozens of times I have wondered 
how you could endure the cover with 
Spencerian calligraphy. I hope you keep 
this one. 

—R. F. Piper, Professor of Philosophy, 
Syracuse University. 


Sir: I was certainly delighted to see the 
new ArT DIGEST cover. It has a punch that 
cannot be ignored. Congratulations. 

—CHARLES BRrREGLER, Philadelphia. 


Sir: May I compliment you on the new 
cover. Its forthright boldness seems to me 
to be much more in keeping with the 
times than the swooning Spencerian cal- 
ligraphy that adorned the DIGEST. 

—JOHN HAWKINS, Flushing, N. Y. 


Sir: Until now I have always been 
rather pleased to have the current issue 
of THE ArT DIGEST on my desk, and have 
taken many copies of the magazine to 
my home, where they are placed on the 
library table. This morning I received the 
March 1 issue with that atrocious new 
cover design and you may be sure that it 
will be placed in the waste basket just 
as soon as I have had an opportunity to 
read the contents, which are always very 
interesting to me. 

—ATLEE R. McCANDLISH, Philadelphia. 


Sir: While I like the new cover design, 
I was particularly happy with the former 
one. It had one drawback from a mech- 
anical standpoint. The thin white lines in 
reverse had a tendency to fill up. Receiv- 
ing the DIGEST means a great deal to every- 
one at the Minneapolis School of Art. 


-EDMUND M. Koplietz, Director, 
Minneapolis School of Art. 


Sir: Congratulations on the “New Fa- 
cade” of the Dicest! The greater amount 
of space allotted to the reproduction— 
particularly if it is a reproduction of 
sculpture—is a great improvement. I hope 
you will keep up the good work. 

—GracE H. TurNBULL, Baltimore. 


Sir: It was quite a shock to me when 
the DIGEST with its new dress arrived. 
The former cover was distinctive and dif- 
ferent from the ordinary ones that ap- 
pear everywhere on magazines. Every 
time that I received the older one I felt 
a thrill of pleasure at the sight of it. 
It is not always the “larger” things that 
count the most. 


EmMa L. R. WuiTtE, Staten Island. 


Sir: Congratulations on the new cover! 
It is good to find your magazine keeping 
up its standard through these confused 
and tragic times. It speaks of all we are 
fighting for and therefore is a comfort to 
all of us, no matter what branch of work 
or service we are in. ~< 

-EMLEN ETTING, Philadelphia. 


Str: A few cheers for the new cover. 
The old format seemed more appropriate 
for a journal about antiques or early 
prints. This one is the best yet, and may 
your readers also hope that the inside 
title page will be changed to suit so that 
we may forget the pre-Spencerian alto- 
gether. I am certain the new cover will 
sell more DIGESTS on the newsstands. 


—Mrs. GEORGE Purves HAZELHURST, 
Baltimore. 
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‘Modern Museum 
Buys Eternal City 
PerHAPS the Museum of Modern Art 
likes to stress its modernity and its 
don unlikeness to other museums by acting 





on the nose of news. At any rate, its 
announcement of the purchase of Pe- 
ter Blume’s Eternal City, the surreal- 
istic caricature painting of Mussolini 
and his hand-wrought havoc, which ap- 
pears on our cover, was accompanied 
by these words: 

“With the Ides of March fast ap- 
proaching and the doom of Mussolini 
becoming more and more certain, this 
painting may indeed presage the final 
attempt at terror by the diseredited 
Fascist leader.”’ 

The Eternal City has been hanging 
around since its completion in 1937; 
it had occupied the artist ever since 
1934. Blume found his inspiration for 
it in 1932, when he journeyed to Italy 
on a Guggenheim Fellowship’ and saw 
# celebrations of the 10th anniversary 
of the Fascist March on Rome. From 
conception to birth: five years; to im- 
mortality: six more. It is possible the 
Modern, and the Dicest, will have 
picked the right week out of the 572 
since Blume saw the ferment begin- 
# ning, and break right with the news 
of Mussolini’s downfall. It is a hope 
worth holding. 

The history of the picture has been 
torturous. It was exhibited in New 
York in ’37 and caused an uproar, large- 
ly unfavorable in temper. And when 
presented for inclusion in the Corcoran 
Gallery’s Biennial of 1939, the hanging 
committee refused to admit it. 

In the infinitely detailed canvas are 
compressed in archeological medley, the 
Catacombs, the Colosseum, and an ear- 
ly Christian shrine. Dominating every- 
thing is a violent green jack-in-the-box 
head of Mussolini, like the papier maché 
image of Mussolini Blume saw thrust- 
ing out from a wall of the Exhibition 
Hall in the Dicennial Exposition in 
Rome. The amazing over-all lighting 
of the picture is Blume’s memory of 
the peculiar light which flooded the 
Forum on a winter afternoon when he 
Stood there among the ruins. 

The Christ-shrine shown at the left in 
the painting is bedecked with swords, 
epaulets and jewels, and reflects the 
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enturyy disquiet Blume sensed in the worship of 
@ Christians in Rome. Fragments of Ro- 
TIN man sculpture in the foreground are 
- yor heaped on a ledge overhanging subter- 
ranean corridors inspired by the Cata- 

combs and the underground passages 

responsi Of the Colosseum through which ani- 






o mals were driven to the arena. 
Beneath the head of Mussolini (“I 
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Meridian: FREDERICK WAUGH. Carnegie Favorite, 
1937. Lent by Mr. & Mrs. Ernest E. Quantrell. 


Waugh, Millionaire by 


ANYONE who has seen a Frederick 
Waugh painting of the sea has probably 
not forgotten the experience. In the 60 
years this noted marine artist painted, 
he afforded many opvortunities for such 
an experience to Americacs 27° some 
Britishers, as he exhibited in all mu- 
seums of any size across the country, 
and at the Royal Academics of London 
and Bristol. 

One Waugh at a time had always 
been enough to stop exhibition visitors 


FREDERICK JUDD WAUGH 





the Brush Alone 


(they stopped most people long enough 
to register a vote for “best in the 
show’’). But now, at the Grand Central 
Art Galleries in New York, there are 
88 of them on view at once. 

Frederick Waugh died in 1940 and 
this impressive assemblage of deep 
green waves breaking on rocks of many 
shores is a memorial held in honor of 
the grand old man who hardly knew 
a rival. His paintings have been called 
in from some of the wealthiest homes 
in America (besides those of a few 
working men who bought their sea 
paintings on time) to make a powerful 
tribute show. So enthusiastic are the 
owners of Waugh paintings that twenty 
of them even dined together last week 
with the painter’s widow as guest of 
honor. 

Little has been told of Frederick 
Waugh, as a man, for he disliked pub- 
licity intensely. But conjectures were 
prompted by this show and it is esti- 
mated that this artist sold close to two 
million dollars worth of paintings in 
his lifetime. This makes him different 
from any other artist you ever heard of 
and from any other millionaire. He 
lived a normal life with his wife and 
children, traveled when he felt the urge, 
worked constantly in his studio in Kent, 
Connecticut, where he lived for 13 years 
and then in Providence, Mass., from 
1927 until he died. 

Waugh’s father was a Philadelphia 
portrait painter who. as a youth, had 
traveled about Italy at about the sarne 
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Big Water: FREDERICK WAUGH. Carnegie Favorite 
in 1936. Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Ernest E. Quantrell 


time as Corot, painting the aristocracy 
of the various Papal States. His style 
was akin to Thomas Lawrence and 
when that English artist died, Samuel 
Bell Waugh was tempted to settle in 
London and step into Lawrence’s shoes. 
But he returned, instead, to paint Presi- 
dent Lincoln and General Grant. 


Son Frederick, talented from the 
start, first became interested in paint- 
ing the sea while on his honeymoon. 
He and his wife, Clara Eugenie Bunn 
of Philadelphia, spent part of that first 
year on the channel island of Sark 
where the tide drops 60 feet. There he 
would go down in the rocks and study 
the action of the great sea when it 
would roar back in, “heave up to the 
sky and flow over the rocks and dash 
into the air’—to quote from the artist’s 
writings. 

Waugh made a painting called From 
the Cliffs and sent it to the Royal Aca- 
demy where it was accepted and, fur- 
thermore, sold. After that Waugh paint- 
ed his impressions of the sea off Bar- 
bados where the trade winds blow in 
across 3,000 miles of ocean; of Maine 
waters off Bailey and Monhegan islands. 

The question arises whether or not 
Waugh was a great artist. Some peo- 
ple feel that a marine is to art what 
a clever maxim is to philosophy. But 
as Will Rogers’ homespun philosophy 
found response in all minds and hearts, 
so Waugh’s marines never failed to be 
understood and embraced by those who 
viewed them. 

Among the partial list of owners of 
Waugh paintings, in the de luxe catalog 
of the memorial show. (and I under- 
stand these two columns of names are 
about 1/25 of the owners), are found 
mostly practical people—oil men, busi- 
ness machines, salt, railroad and adver- 
tising executives. Among lenders to the 
exhibition are the Quantrells who own 
25 and have lent 11. 

Today, Waugh’s paintings bring $600 
to $2500, according to size. Since his 
death in 1940, more than $100,000 have 
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been paid for his paintings. During the 
last three days before the show was 
hung, 10 paintings were sold from the 
floor. Erwin S. Barrie, director of the 
galleries, figures there will be no 
Waughs to be had in a very few years 
as no one has ever brought one of his 
paintings back for re-sale, and very few 
have ever turned up at auction. 


Waugh’s popularity was constant. In 
Carnegie Institute’s International Ex- 
hibition of Painting, held yearly in 
Pittsburgh, Waugh’s entry took the 
Popular Prize (by ballot) for five suc- 
cessive years from 1934 to 1938. inclu- 
sive. But the painting juries also se- 
lected his works for honors. From Bue- 
nos Aires to Boston; from the Panama 
Pacific Exposition to the National Aca- 
demy, in New York, Waugh has walked 
off with many a gold medal and cov- 
eted prize. Of the nineteen museums in 
America that own his work, the Metro- 
politan was the first to buy. 

Roaring Forties was the first marine 
he painted in America, after he learned 
how on Sark. He did it in the loft of 
W. S. Budworth, the well-known pic- 
ture mover, as he had no studio as yet. 
A picture dealer, seeing it there, asked 
to have it a day; took it up to the Met- 
ropolitan and sold it at once. 

Any exhibition the size of the Waugh 
Memorial, 88 paintings on a single sub- 
ject — all sea except for some snow 
capped mountains of the Pacific North- 
west—could be a most cruel revelation 
of the limitations of an artist, Usually, 
repetition of a theme brings repetition 
of construction to the point of formula. 
But this amazing artist, though stag- 
geringly prolific, had imagination. And 
his second gift, after his highly devel- 
oped memory of the movement of wat- 
ers, was his ability to portray sunlight. 
He lighted his paintings first with sun- 
set glow. then overhead, then palely 
with a silvery light, and followed both 
direction-of-light, and time-of-day, con- 
sistently throughout the complicated 
paintings. In the show “is a seascape 
painted entirely white except for one 





little hump of green wave. It is fos 
ruffled water, spray, and cirrus clou¢ 
The enormous energy that must hay 
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gone into making the 2,500 painting - 
Waugh is estimated to have done iy ing 
his lifetime, was reflected in the p Uni 
son of the artist, who thrived on cop. thre 
stant work and lived to the ripe ok at 1 
age of 79. On off times, he made ab Nor 
stractions (really fantastic paintings ary 


they say), wrote fanciful writings, and i 
carved little twisted figures out of ce. 


: trai 
dar roots which he whimsically named art 
Munes. ingt 

Perhaps it was his elfin imagination? call 


that saved Waugh from being just D 
another marine painter and gave such 
endless pattern to his cliffs and sea, 

—M. R, 


Dahlov Ipcar 


Dahlov really farms, according to the 
well-known artists—the painter, Mar. 
querite Zorach and the sculptor, Wil- 
liam Zorach. She is married, has a baby, 
and lives on a farm in Maine. The Mu- 
seum of Modern Art first brought her 
paintings to light in an exhibition in 
the Young People’s Gallery of the mu 
seum. Her present show at the Passe. 
doit Gallery is the second one-man show 
she has held since then. 


Dahlov really farms, according to the 
paintings in this show. And this makes 
her different from other city-bred farm- 
ers we know. But feeling that difference 
when she is watching (and painting) 
the scalding of a hog, the gentling of « 
colt, dragging driftwood across snow 
she seems to identify herself with 
pioneers of this brave new world ané 
paints like the early Americans did. 

She permits woodenness and misdraw 
ing in figures; exaggerations like 
size of the colt in the stable yard—al 7 
though this is certainly understandable 
in first-hand husbandry. Her own baby) as 
in a nursery rocker might as well b 



















an early 18th century itinerant artist§ [nd 
job. A 
But through all this frank acknow} sca 
edgment of the simple ways of her fore sie? 
bears—traces a sophistication she cal ong 
not deny. Her design sense is everye Jor 
where; realization of atmosphere is i thr 
the sky over the prancing colt; nid 
drawing of faces in the Two Fisherme@ Bio 





A three paneled screen, given to poli 
riding to hounds and racing, is a desig 
job requiring skill and education. Mn 
Ipcar has something over other femini 
artists who follow in paths well mark 
by their contemporaries.—M. R. 










Painting the Assembly Line 


Lathes and drill presses, drydocks am 
power dams comprise the subject ma 
ter of the current exhibition at 
Metropolitan Museum in a three-m@ 
show entitled American Industry 
War (through April 6). Forty ink a 
watercolor impressions of productié 
plants and naval yards by Lili 
are on view, together with dra 
scenes of war factories and power dam 
by architect Hugh Ferriss. James 
sions is represented by a group of % 
tercolors of battle scenes painted ia 
imagination. 

Industrial corporations and the # 
chitectural League co-operated on ™ 
exhibition. 
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Helen Sawyer Exhibits 


PAINTINGS and drawings by Helen 
Sawyer, wife of Jerry Farnsworth, visit- 
ing Carnegie professor of art at the 
University of Illinois, were shown for 
three weeks during February and March 
at the Milner Gallery of Illinois State 
Normal University, following a Janu- 
ary show at the University of Illinois. 

Helen Sawyer’s landscapes and por- 
traits are well-known to the Eastern 
art world and, from reports from Bloom- 
ington and Urbana, were enthusiasti- 
cally received in the midwest shows. 

Dr. Gladys L. Bartle, reviewing the 
Sawyer show for Bloomington’s Panta- 
graph, credits the artist with portray- 
ing, through her treatment of land- 
scape, the regional qualities of the peo- 
ple of different sections of the coun- 
try. She points to two canvases in the 
show which illustrate this unusual in- 
terpretative quality. Her view of Wel- 
fleet, Mass., entitled Trees by the Turn, 
has directness, dignity and conserva- 
tiveness, appropriate to the spirit of 
the people of New England. Dr. Bartle 
finds that Miss Sawyer’s painting de- 
scribes “the true worth and depth of 
feeling of the people through the dom- 
inance of vertical tree forms, firmly 
modeled and decisively outlined.” 

In Black Fields of Illinois, painted 
since Miss Sawyer took up residence in 
Urbana, Dr. Bartle finds “the very es- 
sence of the prairie land.” This paint- 
ing of infinite expanses of sky above 
the level land, the rows of corn, plowed 
fields, a tractor and farm _ buildings, 
creates a scene which “has been trans- 
lated very thoughtfully into the minor 
key .. . gives a sense of the very one- 
ness of the earth, its abounding yield, 
and the farmer who toils through the 
darkening of the day.” 

Typifying Miss Sawyer’s excellence 
in figure work were such Illinois exhibits 
as the reproduced Blonde. 


Indiana Honors Reiffel 


A memorial exhibition of 30 land- 
scapes by Charles Reiffel, native Hoo- 
sier painter who died in California a 
few months ago, is being held at the 
John Herron Art Museum, Indianapolis 
through March 31. 


Blonde: HELEN SAWYER 
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The Survivor: FLETCHER MARTIN 


Midtown Group Marks 11th Anniversary 


IN OBSERVING its 11th anniversary the 
Midtown Galleries of New York are 
presenting one of the most invigorating 
displays of American art encountered 
in the present round of contemporary 
shows. Progressive Americans continue 
to march on, doing some of the best 
work of their careers and the current 
birthday show (through April 3) is 
particularly satisfying in its selection. 

Two young artists, Philip Guston, in- 
structor at the. University of Iowa, and 
William Thon, whose forceful winter 
landscapes have recently claimed atten- 
tion, are new to the group. Both will 
be seen in solo shows next season. Thon, 
now on duty with the Navy on a sub- 
marine chaser, spends his week-ends 
painting; while Guston, a leading Amer- 
ican muralist. has just completed a 
large mural for the New Social Secur- 
ity Building in Washington. In the pres- 
ent show Thon is represented by a dark- 
toned Hast Wind, snow patches painted 
with Vlaminck gusto. Philip Guston is 
seen with an architecturally composed 
Portrait of Shanah, classic in feeling 
and renditien. 


In the same vein as Fletcher Martin’s 
startling Shipwreck, which created a 
stir at the Pennsylvania Academy An- 
nual, is the arresting Survivor, a force- 
ful example of Martin’s ability to in- 
terpret a dramatic scene with power 
and originality. Martin, now assigned 
to the North African battlefront, con- 
tinues to mature. A surprise is found 
in Zoltan Sepeshy’s detailed figure 
Lunch’n Music, still in his excellent 
tempera technique but a departure 
from his usual trend of painting. One 
of the best Margit Vargas to date is 
the night cityscape Leon and Eddies, 
an appealing nocturne of New York 
52nd Street, famous for its fashionable 
watering places — post-prohibition and 
before. 

More Manhattan night life is seen in 
Paul Cadmus’ delicately painted, but 
completely sordid glimpse of a Green- 
wich Village party Seeing the New 
Year In. This tawdry essay on human 
dregs carries realism so far that it is 
with relief we turn to the bucolic ex- 


citement in Waldo Peirce’s Maxwell 
Anderson’s Swimming Pool, painted 
with familiar Peirce relish; and to the 
wholesome Cos Cob Ruins by Simkho- 
vitch and the sun-lit Hunderton Hills 
by Jacob Getlar Smith. Other fine ex- 
amples are the rich red rooster and 
hen by Julien Binford called In the 
Coal Pile, a coolly pleasant Black Sail 
by Vincent Spagna, Women and Chil- 
dren by Doris Rosenthal and an intense- 
ly religious canvas, Carrying Christ, by 
Fred Nagler.—H. B. 


Julien Levy Moves 


Julien Levy, New York dealer, who 
fathered Dali in America and gave skill- 
ful impetus to the entire Surrealist 
movement, announces the opening of his 
new gallery at 42 East 57th Street. It 
was Mr. Levy who first exhibited Peter 
Blume’s Eternal City, now bought by 
the Museum of Modern Art, in -a one- 
picture show. 

The first exhibition in the new loca- 
tion will be a series of large recent 
drawings in color by the abstract paint- 
er, Matta, who was originally shown 
in the Julien Levy Gallery in 1940. Most 
of the drawings are abstract commen- 
taries on the war, and use a space divi- 
sion developed by Matta after the dra- 
matic sequence of the comic strip. The 
show, which continues through April 6, 
will be reviewed in the next issue. 


Remembered With Art 


In memorium of the late Henry G. 
Dalton, Cleveland patron of the arts. 
his nephews George S. Kendrick and 
Harry D. Kendrick have presented to 
the Cleveland Museum a marble sculp- 
tured Madonna and Child by Giovanni 
Di Agostino and a double sheet of red 
chalk drawings by Michelangelo. 

The sculpture dates from the Golden 
Age of Sienna, just before the plague 
of 1348 extinguished its artistic glory. 
The drawings were made by the master 
as studies for his murals in the Sistine 
Chapel, executed in 1508. In America, 
the Metropolitan Museum is the only 
one to own a similar object. 


Corcoran Winners 


JUST as this issue was going to press 
the winners of the lush Corcoran Bien 
nial prizes were announced by Director 
C. Powell Minnigerode. Through the 
agency of a cooperating “night shift” it 
is possible for us to reproduce the hon. 
ored canvases (at left). The Biennial 
opens March 21 and continues until May 
2 at the Corcoran Gallery of Art ip 
Washington. 

Henry Mattson took the first W. A 
Clark Prize of $2,000 and the Corcoran 
Gold Medal with his characteristic and 
powerfully conceived Rocks. Mattson, a 
veteran collector of honors, was bor 
in Gothenburg, Sweden, 56 years ago 
and now lives at Woodstock. He trained 
at the Worcester Art Museum School, 
In 1935 he won a previous Corcoran 
honor, the third Clark Prize for his The 
Beacon. 


To Aaron Bohrod, artist-in-residence 
at Southern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, went the $1,500 second Clark Prize 
together with the Corcoran Silver Medal, 
voted to his richly colored and dramati- 
cally lighted Wilmington Evening. He 
was born in Chicago 35 years ago, and 
studied under Sloan, Robinson, Miller, 
Locke, Lahey and Todos Geller. Like 
Mattson, he was a Guggenheim Fellow. 

Raphael Soyer’s familiar scene of city 
life, entitled Waiting Room, took the 
Third Clark Prize and the Corcoran 
Bronze Medal. Soyer was born in Rus- 
sia, is 44, and now lives in New York 
City. His list of honors won and mu- 
seums-represented-in is already a long 
one. He teaches at the Art Students 
League. 

The Fourth Clark Prize of $500 went 
to Georee Picken for a war-subject can- 
vas called Convoy. It is a long, narrow 
panel showing New York Harbor with 
several armed freighters about to risk 
submarine-infested seas. A real New 
Yorker, Picken was born there 45 years 
ago, still lives there, paints Astoria and 
teaches at the Art Students League. 


Because of the transportation prob- 
lem, the Corcoran Biennial was forced 
to depart from its usual custom and is 
this year an all-invitation exhibition. 
Serving on the Committee of Selectioa 
and Awards were Richard Lahey (chair- 
man), Jon Corbino, Jerry Farnsworth, 
Edward Hopper and Bernard Karfiol, 
with Mr. Minnigerode as ex-officio mem- 
ber. And yet the Corcoran could not de- 
part entirely from its democratic tradi- 
tions; Dr. Grace L. McCann Morley of 
the San Francisco Museum and Roland 
J. McKinney of the Los Angeles Mu 
seum were asked to send East a dozet 
exhibits by the younger artists of thé 
Pacific Coast. 

Writes Director Minnigerode: “I 
spite of the fact that the exhibition thi§ 
year was organized under great diff 
culties, due to the existing war situa 
tion, I feel very strongly that it is 4 
fine and as interesting as any exhibk 
tion of this series. It is thoroughly rep 
resentative and measures up to an U 
usually high standard.” 


Reproduced at left: Top—Rocks 8 

Henry Mattson. Middle—Wilmingt 

Evening by Aaron Bohrod. Botto 
Waiting Room by Raphael Soyer. 
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Shipbottom, New Jersey: JULIAN LEVI 


Seated Nude: BERNARD KARFIOL 


Milwaukee Presents “Masters of Contemporary American Painting” 


THERE APPEARS to have been the mini- 
mum of compromise with original in- 
tent in the way Milwaukee Art Insti- 
tute went about assembling 51 major 
works by as many American artists of 
importance in contemporary painting, 
now current in the Wisconsin city. 

Reviewing, even at this distance, the 
canvases selected for the Art Institute’s 
main feature of the 1943 season, we 
find the title, Masters of Painting, a 
fitting label for the assembled paintings 
and shall certainly not challenge the 
Institute to show cause why pictures 
by living artists, and those only lately 
deceased, can be so highly credited. In 
nearly every instance. the Americans 
whose work spans the 24 year period 
of peace between two wars, are repre- 
sented by peak painting performances 
and the Institute is to be congratulated 
on the tenacity of purpose which must 
have marked every move in bringing to 
realization so ambitious a plan. 

Since the show is a masterful job 


of selection, it is easy to accept the 
specific description of the single ele- 
ments which form the whole—‘masters 
of contemporary painting.” 

Burton Cumming, Director of the In- 
stitute, in a foreword to the catalog, 
explains that the Institute, according 
to its new program, has promised to 
offer, once a year, an exhibition of 
some aspect of contemporary Ameri- 
can art. Therefore, his purpose in as- 
sembling this 1918-1942 index of the 
modes of American painting, was to 
“exploit rich and varied material as 
carefully as possible.” Fifty-one “strong 
and different personalities” of national 
reputation, a generation of American 
painters, offer a cross-section of the 
present from which exploration of the 
creative arts in America can be made. 

The Institute’s procedure in exploit- 
ing “carefully,” is interesting. Realizing 
the enhancement of value and signifi- 
cance which a picture gathers unto it- 
self as it gains familiarity in the eyes 


of those acquainted with it. the Insti- 
tute staff obtained well-known paint- 
ings all along the line from Bellows 
and Henri and Lux, to Jack Levine and 
other young artists in uniform today. 
When possible, it chose favorite sub- 
jects of the artist when the painting 
was also in characteristic manner. 

If a characteristic painting of some 
artist on the list had attained wide 
popularity (like Grant Wood’s Spring 
in Town) or had been reproduced and 
thus entered the affections or at least 
the consciousness of a wide public, this 
condition also affected the committee’s 
choice. John ‘Sloan’s McSorley’s at 
Home, Georgia O’Keeffe’s Hollyhock 
Pink with Pedernal, New I 00, Eu- 
gene Speicher’s Red Moore, all widely 
reproduced, were called upon to repre- 
sent these three. 

The Milwaukee Sentinel found that 
the American scene, thus divulged by 
it’s artist-reflectors, “has practically as 

{Please turn to page 27] 


Convoy: GEorGE PICKEN. Awarded Fourth Clark Prize ($500) at 18th Corcoran Biennial. See Page 8 
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Fontainebleau Forest: J. B. C. Corot (1830) 


The Last Century of Elegance in France 


IT was between two wars that the 
artists of France, weary of the Napo- 
leonic battles of conquest, the politics 
which invaded the arts, retired to the 
country to discover peace and free choice 
of subject for themselves. 

Through March, at the Andre Selig- 
mann Galleries in New York, hangs a 
collection of little canvases from this 
era. Mr. Seligmann calls the gentle 
scene, created by these 19th century 
paintings, The Last Century of Ele- 
gance, Just how “elegant” the back-to- 
nature group appeared to their own 
people at the time they worked, we are 
not sure. But seen now, under the cir- 
cumstances of our own conditions of 
living, they represent a life of peace and 
largeness and freedom of movement, 
lavishness of unscheduled hours for 
thought and study, enviable indeed. 

It was about mid-way in the 19th 
century that Theodore Rousseau took a 
studio-home in Barbizon and the artists 
Daubigny, Diaz, Millet and Michel joined 
him, set their easels out-of-doors, paint- 
ed at first hand the tangle of woods, 
the splendors of sky and mounting 
clouds, sunlight, brooks and rivers. Cor- 
ot and Courbet, both beautifully repre- 
sented in this show, led them to look upon 
the landscape painting done in England 
at that time by Constable, Turner and 
Bonington (the latter represented in 
this show with a painting of the Nor- 
mandy Coast). 

While Courbet stood fast in Paris as 
a sort of rear guard to hold off the 
politically involved artists with coarse 
invectives and vehement claims to his 
right to paint what he saw and where 
he found it, Corot slipped off to Italy 
and to the quiet of the French country- 
side and to England to learn much from 
the landscapists who flourished there. 

The Seligmann exhibition contains an 
1830 Corot, Fontainebleau Forest, which 
we reproduce, and one dated 1840 called 
Rocks and Trees. Both are small and 
totally different. The Fontainebleau 
painting is close-knit, green and intri- 
cate, a nature study of transcental beau- 
ty; the later one is free and daring in 
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its accented branches of a crooked tree. 

The choice of inclusions goes on 
around the room, with not the typical 
subject from these twenty artists, but 
with a little gem, in each case. Alfred 
Barye, the animal sculptor, is seen in a 
landscape of deep forest which is close 
to Rousseau in its browns, but with the 
depth of Courbet; the Diaz reveals the 
poetic nature attributed to the man 
with a Sunset, over a field, lighting a 
glorious cloud-shrouded sky. Georges 
Michel, the solitary old man about 
whom little is known, is shown in a tiny 
Windmill painting, and Rousseau in a 
dim damp swamp, sodden and soaked 
from rain. Alfred Stevens, in a rare 
landscape, painted a gay sailboat on 
blue waters and accented a ghostly fore- 
ground of rocks and sand with bright 
little bathing figures. 

A finely constructed and deftly drawn 
little view of a landing on the Seine 
Near Paris is by Stanislas Lepine. The 
Courbet landscape is very atmospheric 
for this habitual studio artist, who seems 
here to have laid aside his militant 
manners and bowed to the blues of dusk 
dimming a wide panoramic scene Near 
Ornans. 

There’s Boudin and Jongkind in har- 
bor scenes and a long road in the low 
country with cattle coming home. And 
tracing the ever increasing study of at- 
mosphere and light among the French 
painters, there follows an early Pissarro 
which links the Barbizon painters with 
the Impressionists. The theme con- 
tinues to develop with a large Monet 
Haystack, brilliantly lighted with a di- 
rectly-overhead sun and banked with 
shimmering fruit trees. There’s a late 
Renoir landscape Near Cagnes, and a 
tiny little bouquet of roses by that mas- 
ter of elegance and plenitude. 

Degas’ pastel of Dancers in Orange 
ends the show in time to escape the 
next rumbling of drums which was to 
announce the commencement of the 
Franco-Prussian war and put an end 
once more to the days of graceful and 
leisurely pursuit of the arts in France. 
—M. R. 





League Carries On 


Goop NEws to artists and students 
throughout the country is the announce- 
ment that the desperate plight of the 
Art Students League of New York, 
world famous co-operative art school, 
has been considerably relieved by con- 
tributions, totaling $5,400 to date from 
former students and members. This as- 
sures the school of continuatien for 
another three months. 

Donations arrive daily and the goal 
of $20,000, which would see the school 
through May, 1944, is not considered 
too optimistic a figure. The S.O.S. sent 
out by the 65-year old school when 700 
of its students, almost three-fourths of 
its entire: student body, were drafted 
into the armed forces was met by an 
immediate and generous response. A 
meeting called on March 1 drew an at- 
tendance of 400 and resulted in a pledge 
of $4,500. An additional $1,000 has since 
poured in from the League’s 1,700 scat- 
tered members. Individual contributions 
average $5 except for the $100 dona- 
tions arriving from more prosperous 
alumni. 

At the same meeting paintings, val- 
ued at approximately $4,000, were do- 
nated by artist-members to be sold 
soon by the League. Proceeds will be 
set aside for scholarships for exservice- 
men. Among those whose paintings will 
help reestablish art study after the war 
are John Sloan, Yasuo Kuniyoshi, Frank 
Vincent DuMond, Morris Kantor and 
Alexander Brook. 


Susan Knox in Mexico 


Mexico, the haven and inspiration of 
sO many contemporary artists, has been 
the home of Susan Ricker Knox, well 
known American portraitist, for the 
past six winters and the fruit of her 
stay is now on view in the galleries of 
Bellas Artes, Mexico City, through 
March 20, Miss Knox, a native of Ports- 
mouth, N. H., is a graduate of art 
schools in New York, Philadelphia and 
Europe and has held exhibitions in 
some of the important museums both 
here and overseas. 


Her portrait commissions include 
paintings of Godfrey Rockefeller, Archie 
Roosevelt, Jr., his sister Theodora, and 
many other notables. Some of Miss 
Knox’s most famous work was painted 
at Ellis Island in 1921 when she did 
a series of studies of immigrant groups. 
She is also known for her North Amer- 
ican Indian and Mexican types. A pre- 
vious exhibition of her Mexican paint- 
ings was held at the New York World's 
Fair under the auspices of the Mexican 
Government. 


The Army Called First 


Eighteen-year-old prizewinner, Wil- 
liam Bellard, will not be able to use 
the art scholarship he won last week 
at the Regional Scholastic High School 
Art Exhibit at Macy’s because the Army 


has prior claim on his services, the’ 


New York Times reports. William won 
the LaGuardia Award entitling him to 
a year’s art study at Pratt Institute 
with his sculpture, Two Peasants Danc- 
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Manna from the Studio 


HE GAVE THEM a bottle of wine, a loaf 
of bread, a cup of tea, two soft boiled 
eggs and a bouquet of flowers. And 
there are more where these came from. 
No freezing or rationing will ever stop 
this supply and the French children are 
very grateful. 

Edmond Foret is a Sunday painter— 
and a very fine one. During the week 
he manages the establishment of Cartier 
and designs the most elegant of the 
Cartier jewels. On Sunday, while his as- 
sociates go golfing or otherwise reverse 
the considerations of the week, he dons 
his smock, invades the kitchen, and 
makes delightfully French renditions of 
the most patrician of still life objects. 

M. Foret’s friends buy these paintings 
nearly as fast as they take life; and 
the part-time artist sends the money 
they give him to aid the children, pri- 
soners, and other unhappy people whom 
the Coordinating Council of French Re- 
lief Societies has taken under its wing. 

What joy for what a lot of people! 
For quite a stretch of time, now, the 
one-time Parisian has sent an average 
of $100 a month to these good causes. 
This way, he can paint as many can- 
vases as his appetite requires, but never 
must his wife and he step over an ever- 
growing clutter of home-grown art. Out 
they go as fast as made and the French 
Relief spends a lot of time writing re- 
ceipts for the Foret manna. 

To the last Washington Square Out- 
door Show, the enthusiastic artist sent 
a whole row of his charming paintings. 
And close to 30 were sold at prices rang- 
ing narrowly from $30 to $35. Because 
it gives him such pleasure to do this, 
he told us of his happiness with the 
thought that other artists, learning the 
secret of successful Sundays, might go 
and do likewise. Vive Monsieur Foret! 
—M. R. 













Art for Children 


A children’s museum, with paintings 
designed to attract the youthful eye, 
is being established at the Portland 
(Ore.) Art Museum, which has just re- 
ceived an anonymous gift of $5,000 to 
begin such a collection. The first step 
in starting the children’s collection will 
be to acquire a “zoo” of animals. 


Flowers: EDMOND FORET 


























































































































Surprise: Max WEBER 


Max Weber Presents His Latest Canvases 


LATEST NEWS on Max Weber is that 
he is having a show of modest size 
(just the right size) at the Rosenberg 
Galleries, New York, and that the show 
looks very good, is enjoying excellent 
attendance, and that many of the peo- 
ple who linger long and reverently be- 
fore his recent paintings—are other art- 
ists. 

Weber shows six landscapes out of 
18 pictures and the repeat-motif among 
the others is nude women bathing or 
beautifying themselves. These he de- 
lineates with a surcharged painted line 
which runs as freely as a pen-line. But 
then, Weber counterbalances the vigor 
of his drawing by placing his figures in 
an almost vacuous landscape or inter- 
ior setting. 


And he has still another positive- 
negative trick we've not noticed until 
this show but which may account for 
the arresting quality of his figure 
subjects: He gives his nudes classic ges- 
tures, arranges them in listlessly clas- 
sical poses, then sails into the painting 
of them with a cubistic attack that 
practically dismembers the entire scene. 

The lady Mercurys, in the painting 
called Surprise (reproduced), is one ex- 
ample of this double counter-attack. In 
Beautification, Weber does it again. 
While the lounging ladies are negligible 
in themselves, with their colorless anae- 
mity, they’ve been given a _ vigorous 
shake, like dice in a box, and when fi- 
nally rolled out on the canvas they’re 
cubed and quartered and very much 


alive against a background of intoxi- 
cating color. 

The painting called Hair Dressing is 
stronger, however, than either of these. 
having been painted as if in one opera- 
tion. It is full-bodied and cordial and 
a hundred percent realized. Whereas 
Pleasures of Summer is an empty, ges- 
tury, classical fledgling, allowed to 
leave home before it was fully matured. 


People exclaim about Weber’s color. 
They say it has heightened so gratify- 
ingly since his last show. But actually, 
Weber is a very simple colorist. True, 
he has put some vermillion chairs and 
bright red combs in his ladies’ bou- 
doirs, but the color in most of these 
paintings is very modest, almost one- 
two-three. He uses it well in his land- 
scapes. 

High Noon—Roslyn, showing a harbor 
with sail, shimmering bluffs, sapling 
trees against dull blue sky and water, 
achieves flashing distinction by the over- 
lay of color that makes the bluffs shim- 
mer as with gold, while the rest of the 
picture is kept low. Fallen Tree is all 
of a mood, but crackles and vibrates in 
its play of silver against slate blue. 

One thing we miss in this Weber 
show is flowers. Looking at the frugal 
little bouquet on the large Colonial 
Table, we longed for those fragile and 
vibrant little flower things he can do so 
well. But there’s Woman Bathing and 
The Red Comb, two little gems of figure 
painting which make happy enough sub- 
stitution for the time being.—M. R. 
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What Is Going on in Africa: Max ERNST 


War and the Artist—Sans Propaganda 


RarRE indeed are the art shows now- 
adays which provoke thought and anal- 
ysis from those who view them. At the 
Pierre Matisse Gallery in New York, 
this month, is a show of paintings which 
cannot be romped through lightly. 

In the first place, each canvas in- 
cluded is intensely painted and is sur- 
charged with emotions as varied as the 
personalities of the nine well-known 
Moderns who made them. But one thing 
common to them all is the impact of 
war. These men have all been involved 
in one war or another, have known 
peace, too, and through it all their de- 
velopment as artists has continued re- 
gardless of the shadows that fell across 
their paths. 

Pierre Matisse, an unusually keen gal- 
lery director, sees in the paintings of 
some of the men to whose work he is 
devoted, strains of emotion brought on 
by realization of the grief, violence, ex- 
citement, madness and debaucherie at- 
tendant on war. From the work of these 
men he has plucked those canvases 
which reveal the invasion of war into 
the consciousness of the artist; calls his 
essay, War and the Artist. 


Don’t expect to find anything obvious 
in this show. The theme of war is pres- 
ent here in a far deeper sense than a 
physical one. If you should attempt to 
point out in a crowd the persons most 
affected by the upheaval of war, would 
you point to a uniform? Or mightn’t you 
come cioser to it by searching faces 
for the betrayal of pain behind well- 
poised countenances ? 

The Russian Chagall has painted an- 
other double portrait of himself and 
wife. At first, it appears just another 
peasant folk-tale done in the inimitable 
Chagall manner. But its color has no 
joy; the pale face of his wife, pressed 
to his own, the bleak village under 
snow and a snuffed out moon, expresses 
the profound sadness. of leave-taking. 
It is called Between Darkness and Light. 

Siqueiros, the Mexican artist, painted 
a Bound Woman in which all the agony 
and ignominious defeat of capture is ex- 
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pressed in the painting of over-life-size 
fegt and legs of the shackled nude, whose 
face is not seen. 

To understand what is intended by 
this show, one must realize that none 
of these pictures was made on order 
to illustrate the war or boost morale, 
or affect thought as propaganda. One 
must recall other paintings of the same 
artists by which to contrast these tur- 
bulent paintings which they felt com- 
pelled to paint. 

Matta, the youngest of the lot, feels 
the intoxication of aerial warfare in his 
Convict of Light—a huge canvas of 
leaping flame, smoke, water, infinite 
space, ‘falling embers, smashed objects 
and little whirling vortexes traced in 
whité over all. There are no physical 
forms in this picture, but there is ex- 
citement and disruption caused, certain- 
ly, by stimulation more intense than 
peaceful thought could bring. 

Rouault’s compassionate series of five 
big etchings, called Miserere et Guerre, 
are a product of the last war; Masson's 
jittery Children Frightened by the De- 
mons of War is new. 

Max Ernst, whose last commentary 
on war was Europe After the Rain, with 
which he wrung down the curtain on 
the war (in anticipation of its end), has 
just completed What is Goina On in 
Africa. It’s a sequel, if you will, to the 


R. 1. P. 


The Whitney Museum died 
March 15 at its New York home, 
10 West 8th Street, aged 12 years. 
Born in 1930, the Whitney opened 
its doors to the public on Nov. 18 
of that year with an exhibition of 


its permanent collection. From 
that date to the present more than 
a million people came to view its 


exhibitions. Surviving are hun- 
dreds of progressive native artists 
whose paths to fame were eased 
by this great American institution. 











other. The animals of the jungle flee a 
deluge of rain; race across the picture 
and straight into a fire. Ernst, an artist 
who through long habit generally gives 
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TH 
specific meaning to his pictures, is sus- show 
pect here. As simple as the thought may§ of A: 
be in this delightfully rendered paint-] tein 
ing, we wonder if Ernst suggests by the lying 
two: “after the rain let’s give the world bask« 
back to the animals” ?—M. R. fices, 
mime 

e t 
Pastels by Degas n 
THE DuRAND-RUEL GALLERY once more a. 
gives its main New York gallery to De-} gamo 
gas with twelve pastels, most of them paint 
the large-sized drawings made in the } mesg; 
latter part of his painting career. De } noo; 
gas used the pastel medium for sketches | ang | 
and studies throughout his painting they 
days; large examples were probably | gich 
meant as paintings to be sold as such. | oy,p ; 
The Femme se Coiffant, which pic- Ab. 
tures a vast and very blond back, deli- ine 
cately modeled. the head and neck lov- first 
ingly described, is perhaps the most ap- who 
preciative painting Degas ever made of and | 
Woman. Not so the several bathers who were 
get out of tubs in most awkward fash- and | 
ion and whose angularities are accen- high 
tuated and heads hardly described at} TP, 
all. And the little Le Coucher is almost cours 
a cartoon of a woman getting naked abou: 
into bed. so tl 
Favorites with us are the Danseuses strin; 
Vert, three ballet girls describing the j thom 
same dance movement but so arranged | yoy) 
they make three views of the gesture. Th 
In this Degas used pastel exquisitely, reput 
drew the fragile and ethereal forms of th 
with relish. And Danseuses, a rhythmic whos 
grouping of heads, is fairly brilliant in Ms; 
color, as the crayon is applied to dark good 
board in a near “pointilist’”” manner. gand 
Simple in the extreme is the Femme § 
au Tub, a gently illuminated figure of does: 
a bather standing in a shallow basin of § pow 
water. Degas has made perfect designa- war, 
tion of the bending-down position of an§ gay) 
entirely proportionate figure whose§ ojo, 
weight is squarely upon the feet. calle 
Most highly finished, therefore nearer§ ang | 
to his oils than any of the twelve ex-§ foo). 
hibits, is Chez la Modiste, one of Degas’§ on-t; 
delightful milliner subjects.—M. R. [Co 
Canadian Activities Part 





To put the war on canvas was thé 
objective of the Ontario Society of Ar 
tists whose collection of war pictu 
occupies several rooms at the Art Gal 
lery of Toronto this month. Membe 
of the society invaded factories, arm 
tamps and air force stations in ordeé 
to present this striking record of Ca 
ada at war. Also included in the Se 
ciety’s annual is a section composed 0 
landscape, portrait and figure paintiny 
together with a retrospective exhibitic 
celebrating the 25th anniversary of 
opening of the first three galleries. 

On view in the print room of 
Gallery is a very unusual exhibition ¢ 
paintings by 19 artists under 20 year 
of age, arranged in order to give a com 
plete impression of their individ 
styles. Many of the fledglings have 
ready been seen in group shows. 
youthful work was judged by an equa 
ly youthful jury composed of a commit 
tee from Central Technical School, OF 
tario College of Art and the Children 
Art Center. 
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Propaganda Sans Art 


THE SUPERLATIVES attached to the 
show organized by the Artists League 
of America, and hung at the Wilden- 
stein Galleries in New York, are all 
lying limply in the bottoms of trash 
baskets in newspaper and magazine of- 
fices, destined to die in ignominious 
mimeograph. The advance publicity, 
sent in announcement of a show of 
paintings and sculptures to be called 
This is Our War, claimed that the 100 
works collected for this show would 
demonstrate “the spirit of fighting mad 
painters and sculptors,” and carry a 
message “dedicated to the indelible and 
uncompromising theme that ‘we're in it 
and bound to win it’.” Their objective, 
they said, was to “help lift morale to 
such a pitch,” etc. etc... . (we haven't 
our reference.) 

About the best I can do, in reporting 
the actual show, is look embarrassed— 
first for the artists of some reputation 
who must be judged by these entries, 
and then for the men in service who 
were especially invited to see the show, 
and for the USO which put the event 
high up on its list of “musts.” 

There are bad shows every week, of 
course, and we don’t feel apologetic 
about it. But if a show of art is to be 
so thoroughly entangled with heart- 
strings and sufferings as this one is in 
theme, it’s got to be good or definitely 
should not be done at all. 

This is a sad little show. The men of 
reputation make up a small percentage 
of the exhibitors. There’s Joseph Hirsch 
whose heart has become reconciled with 
his artistic understanding through a 
good deal of work, thus far, in propa- 
ganda art. His painting, Low-wing Ab- 
straction, is good. William Gropper, who 
doesn’t need to be rallied by a titled 
show to make a resounding protest to 
war, contributes Partisans. Victor Can- 
dell painted a gouache in smoky low 
colors, a close-up of faces in agony 
called Casualty which reflects the pity 
and compassion we who are safe must 
feel. Reginald Marsh has simulated an 
on-the-spot study of a Guadalcanal sol- 
[Continued on page 25] 











Pieta: Morris KANTOR 


Morris Kantor Paints War and Peace 


A CHANGING KANTOR appears again 
with still another change, but still es- 
sentially Kantor, retaining the origi- 
nality of design and richness of color 
that distinguish his imaginative and 
thoughtful compositions. Ten recent 
paintings at the Rehn Gallery, New 
York (until Mar. 27) further contribute 
to Morris Kantor’s reputation as an ex- 
perimenter and a highly accomplished 
painter. 

This artist has of late been spending 
his talents in two directions—painting 
tranquil harbors in many-toned patterns 
and commenting in a most effective 
manner on the ravages of war. He finds 
repose and sun-lit quietude in the gen- 


Partisans: WILLIAM GropPeER. In “This Is Our War” Exhibition 
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tle waters around Cape Cod’s Well- 
fleet and comes forth with such success- 
ful canvases as the poetic Day Passes 
On and Sand and Cloud. Then like 
George Grosz, he turns abruptly from 
the peacefully romantic to the havoc 
and human destruction caused by wars. 


Kantor is one artist who successfully 
delivers a war message, artistically con- 
ceived and yet powerful in its mean- 
ing. He deals with the slaughter of the 
innocent and paints an intensely stir- 
ring picture, grim and arresting but 
aesthetically sound. Gaunt children are 
seen in The Wilderness, while Rags and 
Bones consists of many crumpled and 
broken bodies. The aptly titled Terror 
depicts a frightened family group hud- 
dled against something more material 
than the psychological war of nerves. 
The simply realized Pieta stands out, 
by reason of its tensed forms, as an un- 
forgetable symbol of the Little Man’s 
tragedy with the impact of a blow 
from a mailed fist.—H. B. 





Nailing a Rumor 


To further the professional interests 
of artists, the project committee of An 
American Group was formed. First task 
it set itself was to track down wide- 
spread rumors that many museums 
were freezing their funds, set aside for 
the purchase of contemporary art, un- 
til happier days returned. In answer 
to a letter circulated by the committee, 
under the chairmanship of artist Kath- 
erine Schmidt, 29 museums denied that 
there was any truth in these rumors. 


Officers elected at the last meeting 
of the Group are: president, George 
Picken; vice-president, Louis Slobod- 


kin; corresponding secretary, Sol Wil- 
son; recording secretary, Robert Gwath- 
mey, and treasurer, Algot Stenberry. 
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WITH the acquisition of Noli Me Tan- 
gere by Albert Pinkham Ryder, painter 
of visions, Carnegie Institute in Pitts- 
burgh has closed a conspicuous gap in 
its collection of American Old Masters. 


Like most Ryder canvases, this work 
is small (14% inches by 17% inches) 
and reveals amply the Ryder penchant 
for overpainting a canvas until satisfied 
with it. Neither signed nor dated, the 
painting has been documented in Fred- 
eric Fairchild Sherman’s book Albert 
Pinkham Ryder which lists this painting 
as number 55 under the title Christ and 
Mary. The picture was recorded as 
owned by Charles Melville Dewey, exe- 
cutor of Ryder’s estate, and went to 
Pittsburgh through the agency of the 
Ferargil Galleries. 


The title of the Institute’s painting, 
Noli Me Tangere, was taken from the 
Latin Vulgate and is translated to mean 
“Do not touch me.” Here the artist de- 
picts Christ’s reappearance to Mary, 
who had feared that someone had stolen 
the body of the Savior from His tomb. 
Christ asserts Himself to Mary in order 
she might relate to the brethren that 
He was with the Lord. 

Ryder was not a devout person and 
had not felt the need for a religious 
thesis in painting; however, he did re- 
spond to the power of Jesus as the son of 
God and in this work imparts to the 
Savior the force and strength bestowed 
upon him by the orthodoxy. Set in a 
natural environment, Mary is clad in 
dark raiment in contrast to a very lum- 
inous background presenting a silhou- 
ette effect. Jesus is clothed in a light 
cloth thrown over his left shoulder and 
is silhouetted against a darkly drawn 
side of a mountain. 

The Institute’s painting is a good ex- 
ample of the distinctive style of Ryder. 
Each form is rendered with a profound 
penetration into the relationship of the 
two figures. The discourse between Mary 
and Christ is heard through the inten- 
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Noli Me Tangere: ALBERT P. RypDER (1847-1917) 


Carnegie Institute Obtains Important Ryder 


sity of the expressions on their counte- 
nances—Christ with a deep seriousness, 
carrying the burdens of mankind while 
Mary discloses the mental anguish of a 
mother who has lost a loved one. 

Limited to a palette of yellow, green 
and brown, the painting was executed 
in tones that give richness and quality 
to the setting and figures. There is no 
prominence of details or minutely drawn 
folds or flora; rather the artist painted 
in a broad manner intent upon the pro- 
jection of the entire scene. The realiza- 
tion of the religious moment was of 
greater significance for Ryder than the 
laborious details. Hazy, mystical and 
emotional, Carnegie’s painting contains 
all the elements of Ryder’s mode. 

The true understanding of this can- 
vas will reveal to observers the genius 
of a master who did not lean heavily 
upon tradition, but, rather, found his 
ideas and ability sufficient to express his 
mental sensitivity to experiences. 


—S. A. D. 


| “ y 
Fifteen Years of Darrel Austin 


It will come as a surprise to many 
that Darrel Austin, the artist from 
Wisconsin whose first little lion came 
to view in 1940 at the Perls Galler- 
ies; led to catamounts and tigers and 
ghostly nudes which brought him 
quick fame; has been painting since 
1928. Perls will hold a retrospective 
exhibition of the Austin talent March 
22nd to May 1. Twenty-one paintings 
and four drawings will be shown, 
beginning with an academic still life 
of 1928, and following the swampy 
palette-knife creations through the 
phases that led to the well-known 
feline series—and beyond. The pre- 
1940 paintings have not been shown 
before now, nor have the very latest. 
The Austin Retrospective will be re- 
viewed in the April 1 DicEsrT. 








Dutch Master Dies 


Worp has been received from the 
Netherlands Information Office in New 
York that Willem Adriaan Van Konij 
nenburg, one of Holland’s best known 
modern artists, died at The Hague a 
the age of 75. 

Van Konijnenburg was born in 1868 
son of an official in the finance depart. 
ment. In 1886, he graduated as an art 
teacher from the Art Academy at The 
Hague. His career was begun as 4 
teacher, but, soon, he yielded to the 
stronger impulse to devote all his time 
to painting. After some landscapes, he 
specialized in portrait painting. Later 
in his life, the artist received acknowl. 
edgments from the Queen for his con- 
tribution to Dutch art. He was decor- 
ated as a Chevalier in the Order of the 
Netherlands Lion, Commander in the 
Order of Orange-Nassau and also as a 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honor of 
France. 

With the passing of Van Konijnen- 
burg, Dutch art loses a strong reviver 
of the symbolic style. He endowed his 
painting with a dynamic monumental- 
ity and achieved excellent effects in his 
mural compositions and designs for 
stained glass and tapestries. His work 
may be compared with Jan Toorop, 
another Dutch artist, though it is less 
abundant and spontaneous. Van Kon- 
ijnenburg showed more planning and 
reserve; he himself called it “holding 
on to the aesthetic idea.” 

At the present time one of his most 
famous works, The Harrowing Farmer, 
is touring the U. S. with a Museum of 
Modern Art exhibition which was or- 
ganized by the Netherlands Govern- 
ment. 


Wiggins to Depict Gliders 


After working eight months as a me 
chanic on the assembly line of the Pratt 
Read Company, turning out Army ané 
Navy gliders, Artist Guy Wiggins ha 
been commissioned by the company t 
paint a series of 12 pictures depictin 
their manufacture. The completed paint 
ings will be exhibited at the Grand Ce 
tral Art Galleries and then sent 0 
tour throughout the country. 

Wiggins, who has been involved i 
the production of both Navy traine 
and large troop transports during hi 
daily twelve-hour stint, will paint 
various aspects of glider manufactu 
and the assembly line. Before the wa 
Wiggins’ summer art school was one 4 
the most popular and successful in 
East, and he was a top flight exhibite 
in national shows. 


Merchant Seamen Portrayed 

At the Ferargil Galleries in Ne 
York, 200 portraits of merchant seamé 
from all over the world and whose vz 
ing careers and nationalities are 
flected in their countenances, will ma 
a fascinating collection of portraits. 

March 22 to 28 are the dates, at whid 
time the American Theatre Wing take 
charge, corrals celebrities for deco’ 
tion and come-on, lays the scene fi 
artists of the Society of Illustrators 
paint portraits on the spot of any0o! 
who will give $50 to the Merchant 
man’s Club—for whose benefit the fe 
tival is arranged. 
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Eighteen Leaders 


INTEREST in contemporary art in Buf- 
falo is, at the present time, receiving 
impetus from an exhibition in the Room 
of Contemporary Art at the Albright 
Art Gallery. Dr. Andrew C. Ritchie, di- 
rector, personally selected eighteen 
painters who are considered among the 
leaders in American contemporary art. 
Such prominent artists as Alexander 
Brook, Peter Hurd, Bernard Karfiol, 
George Grosz, Louis Bouché, Henry Var- 
num Poor, Peppino Mangravite and 
Franklin Watkins are represented by 
recent examples of their work. Early 
canvases of John Sloan and Guy Pene 
Du Bois are presented as a backdrop. 

The 25 works on exhibition reveal 
many views in painting; romanticism is 
reflected in the canvases of Esther Wil- 
liams, Morris Kantor and, to a lesser 
degree, Alexander Brook and Bernard 
Karfiol. Suggestions of regionalism are 
seen in the work of Peter Hurd, and 
the early American predilection for 
realism is found in the paintings by Guy 
Pene Du Bois and John Sloan. Abstrac- 
tion is represented by Stuart Davis, 
while influence of the modern French 
school is seen in the examples contrib- 
uted by Franklin Watkins. 

It is significant that the exhibition 
is being shown in the Room of ‘Contem- 
porary Art which was established three 
years ago by a gift of $100,000 from Sey- 
mour H, Knox to purchase contempo- 
rary work. The selected paintings are 
subject to exchange or re-sale, when at 
the discretion of the purchasing com- 
mittee these works fail to meet the test 
of time; however, none of the artists’ 
work represented in this exhibition be- 
longs to the Gallery collection. The ex- 
hibition will be on view to March 22. 


Winners Salvaged 


At the close of the Artists for Victory 
exhibition at the Metropolitan Museum, 
the paintings and sculptures which won 
prizes of $5,000 to $500 and are now the 
property of the museum, were placed 
as a unit in Gallery C-30, one of the 
painting galleries used for the show. 
To reach Gall. C-30, go up the main 
Stair and into the first painting gallery, 
turn right and work your way to the 
right and back. | 

Jack Levine’s String Quartette, a sec- 
ond prize winner from the Victory*show, 
is conspicuous by its absence, being on 
loan at present to the Corcoran Bien- 
nial in Washington. 

Galleries vacated by the American 
art works are being filled again with 
Spanish 17th century paintings, Dutch 
16th and 17th century, Italian 18th cen- 
tury, North European paintings, etc., 
from the museum’s large till. 


High Priced Youth 


While professional artists attempt to 
meet the needs of the middle-class pub- 
lic by reducing the market price of 
their paintings, the younger generation 
refuses to be influenced by the lack of 
a strong buying interest. At the current 
exhibition of paintings, drawings and 
sculpture by high school students at 
Macy’s department store, few of the ex- 
hibits are marked under $100, while the 
highest value placed on a work by its 
precise-minded parent is $176.50 for a 
self-portrait in pencil. 
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Organization 25: JOHN SENNHAUSER 


Americans Who Paint Subjectless Pictures 


THE MuSEUM oF NON-OBJECTIVE ART 
is going into its fifth year as a Solomon 
R. Guggenheim Foundation. Three years 
ago, it started giving.space to new 
American talents who followed the 
forms of Bauer and Kandinsky, on whose 
work the collection is largely built, and 
who accepted the beliefs of the spon- 
sors that subjectless painting is the 
only true art. 

Gradually, the American gallery has 
grown. And now the entire third floor 
is given over to native practitioners of 
picture making with lines and solids 
and well-placed spaces. The Americans 
will hold sway from now through May. 

It is a little disappointing to find, in 
the fifth year, little. new thought or 
tangential developments. within an art 
which, of its nature, is limitless as to 
effect. But there is little to distinguish 
the current show from those that have 
preceded it. The artists all seem to have 
been frozen in their jobs. Perhaps they 
might start by allowing themselves new 
titles. New performance might then fol- 
low. Noah Grossman seems to feel a 
stir of might as he breaks the long list 
of Compositions and Organizations and 
Design Assemblys with a title: Aspir- 
ing. 

Moholy-Nagy, a veteran at this paint- 
ing, certainly has a unique titling 
scheme. Before the date of each paint- 
ing he writes a XXVI, or L3, or PIB or 
Ch 14 B, etc. 

One interesting development noted is 
the use of parchment instead of canvas 
for a number of the paintings in this 
group. John Sennhauser’s five paintings, 
which are among the most attractive in 
the show, are given a quality by the 
deep-dye colors of the skins they might 


not otherwise have had. His painting 
Lyrical 7, a lively design of colors on 
black background, gathers still further 
interest by treating areas of the parch- 
ment with wax or varnish. One dulls the 
color richly, the other itensifies its bril- 
liance. 

We reproduce Sennhauser’s Organiza- 
tion 25, painted on the skin of an un- 
born calf. The wavery lateral lines are 
from cracks in the parchment which 
stretches made from the skin of full- 
grown animals do not have. This stretch, 
prepared by George Hathaway whose 
hobby it is to have artists paint. on 
“live” skins, is dyed a bright deep blue. 
Senhnauser, in drawing blocks in per- 
spective in this picture, was trying to 
make them appear to float in space. 
He traced out the natural creases in the 
skin and found they served his purpose 
well, 

Hathaway, who deserves a by-line in 
this show for the impetus to originality 
his painting surfaces bestow, nas for 
years been giving away his skins to 
artists willing to try them. He used to 
make fine books; but now no one knows 
what he does (for a living) besides spend 
most of his time opening packages from 
far away places and making skins of 
curly-haired and straight-haired ani- 
mals into parchment and vellum paint- 
ing surfaces for artists. 

We have prevailed upon him to sell 
his skins to readers who may want to 
give parchment a try. He puts the price 
(cost) of $2 on a unborn calf stretch 
measuring 20 x 22. 

If an artist requires a really big sur- 
face, Mr. Hathaway would have to get 
a buffalo. But he says he knows where 
he can get one!—M. R. 
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Three Farmers: JOE JONES 


Joe. Jones, Oversea-Bound, Shows. Late Work 


THE CORN GROWS just as green in 
Dutchess*County as it does in the Mid- 
dle West, and Joe Jones paints the wav- 
ing maize in New York State with as 
much ardor as he did when he was 
heralded as one of the discoveries West 
of the Mississippi. Having made his 
home in Croton-on-the Hudson these 
past few years, Jones continues to paint 
the good earth and its harvests as he 
did back in Missouri. He still deals with 
wheat and hay, pastures and thresh- 
ing machines, as may be seen in his 
current show at the Associated Ameri- 
can Artists Gallery (until March 27). 
The present exhibition also closes a 
phase in this artist’s career, since he 
leaves the art world for a special over- 
sea assignment as war correspondent. 


7 ¢> 
CO), Odhition: 


Jones gives an authentic account of 
rural life in America, combining youth- 
ful vigor with first-hand_ observation. 
But the marked sincerity that distin- 
guished this talented young artist in 
earlier days, when his wheat fields were 
the talk of the art world, seems to be 
somewhat lacking in these newer ex- 
amples. Jones, although earnest and 
eager, has apparently claimed certain 
characteristic and professional painting 
touches developed by a familiar band of 
painters. In this he has lost his per- 
sonal punch. He still paints a good pic- 
ture, but without the rugged individu- 
alism that first captured the attention 
of the art public. 

New York State has lent itself well 
to Jones’ brush, particularly the Dut- 
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chess County Cow Boy and Spring 
Plowing. Outstanding among the farm 
scenes are Harvesting, Pitching Wheat 
and Three Farmers, most characteristic 
of the creations which still retain the 
definite Jones touch. In frolicsome 
mood are the studies of the artist’s 
wife and baby who appear in the inti- 
mate canvases Feeding the Baby and 
Mother and Child, the mother being a 
slim young miss and the child a bounc- * 
ing 21-months old youngster. The repe- 
tition of this theme, however, could 
stand a little discipline. Artists have 
a habit of hammering too consistently 
on the chord of parenthood, once they 
have achieved that rather prevalent 
condition.—H. B. 


Patteran Tours Vermont 


“Despite war risk and transportation 
difficulties,” writes Nora Lee Rohr, art 
critic of the Buffalo News, “the Patteran, 
progressive art society of Buffalo, is 
on tour again.” This time three Ver- 
mont museums have waived the above 
difficulties and extended to the Patteran 
an invitation to exhibit its art. The 
three museums and dates of exhibition 
are: Wood Gallery, Montpelier, from 
March 6 to 18; Women’s College, Mid- 
dlebury, March 19 to April 6; Robert 
Hull Fleming Museum, Burlington, 
April 8 to 30. 

The Patteran (gypsy word for wan- 
derer) has assembled the paintings by 
25 of its most active members—which 
includes sueh names as Louisa W. Rob- 
ins, Sgt. Robert Blair, Pfc. Robert E. 
McPherson, Anthoni Sisti, Ruth E. Hoff- 
man, Virginia Cuthbert, Isaac Soyer. 
Edwin J. Dickinson and Grace Barron— 
to be shown in the Green Mountain 
State. 


Reynolds-Stephens Dies 


Sir William Reynolds-Stephens, Amer- 
ican-born sculptor, died Feb. 26 at the 
age of 80, the N. Y. Times reports. Sir 
William gained much prominence when. 
as president of the Royal Society of 
British Sculptors from 1921 to 1933, he 
advocated placing great sculptures on 
all country roads, there to be seen by 
people rather than be hidden in mu- 
seums and galleries. His idea was to 
place contemporary sculpture appropri- 
ate to the place, every hundred miles 
along the road. 

Sir William was born in Detroit, 
Mich., of British parents and assumed 
the additional name of Reynolds in 
1890. Among his best sculptures are the 
Davidson Memorial at Lambeth Pal- 
ace; Royal Game, Queen Elizabeth and 
Philip II, the three pieces purchased for 
the National Collection; and the Cen- 
tenary Memorial to Charles Lamb in 
London. 


Cleveland Buys Joe Jones 


The painting, Yellow Grain, by Joe 
Jones has just been acquired by the 
Cleveland Museum for its permanent 
collection. It is currently on view at 
the Associated American Artists Gal- 
lery where it has been loaned for the 
artist’s one-man exhibition (reviewed 
above). Yellow Grain is one of a series 
of wheat and hay scenes which Jones 
executed in his native Missouri, the 
type of landscape he does best. 
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Chicago’s Own 


WHILE our military campaigns gain 
momentum and the armchair strate- 
gists decide the fate of our enemies, 
visitors to Chicago Art Institute will 
receive a brief respite from the worry 
of war by viewing the 47th Annual 
Exhibition of Paintings and Sculpture 


jby artists of Chicago and vicinity. Prizes 


totalling $1,750 were awarded. 

Characterized by the artists pen- 
chant for romantic phantasy, this year’s 
show consists of livelier colors and more 
spontaneous creations than is usual with 
the drab Chicago-scene artists, accord- 
ing to Daniel Catton Rich, Director of 
the Institute. Surprisingly few canvases 
show a direct relationship to the war, 
although many participants are now 
members of the armed forces. 

Winner of the Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Logan Medal and Prize of $500 is Sgt. 
Sidney Loeb, for his impressive sculp- 
ture of Abraham Lincoln. In plaster 
medium toned to simulate green bronze, 
the Great Emancipator stands in lonely 
contemplation with bowed head. Artist 
Loeb was born in Chicago in 1904 and 
has once before won an_ Institute 
award, in 1926, the Robert Rice Jenkins 
Prize. In 1929, he won a Guggenheim 
Fellowship. He is now in the armed 
forces stationed at Avon Park Bomb- 
ing Range in: Florida. 

For the best oil painting by a woman, 
Herrman Dyer (wife of Briggs Dyer) 
was awarded the Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
H. Armstrong Prize of $300. The paint- 
ing entitled The Wedding depicts a gay 
wedding party with distinct emphasis 
on mood rather than anecdote. 

Michael M. Ursulescu’s Arrangement 
with Image received the William H. 
Bartels prize of $300. The only still 
life among the prizewinners, this paint- 
ing is noteworthy for its glowing color 
and interesting juxtaposition of objects. 

Malvin Marr Albright, who signs him- 
self Zsissly, won the Mr. and Mrs. Jule 
F. Brower prize of $300 for his large 
panoramic landscape Lobsterman’s 
Wharf, which captures the sun-washed 
atmosphere of boats and fishermen 
along the Atlantic Coast. 

The Municipal Art League prize of 
$100 for portraiture in any medium 
went to Frances Foy for her Strawberry 
Print, a portrait of an appealing young 
woman. The first appearance of Ken- 
neth George Kahn’s work in the mu- 
seum merited the Clyde M. Carr prize 
of $100 for a well-executed landscape 
entitled North Sedgwick Street. It is 
an emotional and moody street scene 
of shabby houses and brooding church 
Steeple. Public Stenographers by Max 
Kahn was awarded the William and 
Bertha Clusmann prize of $100. The 
artist depicts a group of Mexican pub- 
lie stenographers at work under a typi- 
cal Spanish Colonial portico. 

The Joseph N. Eisendrath prize of 
$100 went to John Goray’s Boy in Yel- 
low Shirt, a portrait. The artist once 
worked for Walt Disney in Hollywood. 
The new Broadus James Clarke Mem- 
orial prize of $50 for a landscape went 
to Dorothy J. Bergamo’s Dawn on Sun- 
day. In subdued colors, the. painting de- 
picts’ a broken-down frame building 
in an empty landscape. 

Honorable mention was awarded to 
Umlauf for his -deeply felt 
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Lincoln: Sct. SIDNEY LOEB 


sculpture Christ and the Little Chil- 
dren, which represents a kneeling Christ 
embracing three small children while 
his right hand is raised in solemn bene- 
diction. Umlauf is resident sculptor at 
the University of Texas. 

All prizes except the Municipal Art 
League prize were voted by jurors Bur- 
ton Cumming, Sidney Laufman and 
Freeman Schoolcraft.—S. A. D. 





He Found a Credo 


THERE IS a good story behind the Lo- 
gan winner this year—aside from the 
fact that Sgt. Sidney Loeb dedicated 
his winning statue of Lincoln to his 
outfit, the 1678th Ordnance Company. 

The story goes back to April, 1942 
when civilian Sidney Loeb began to 
model an eight-foot memorial figure of 
Abraham Lincoln. Writes Sgt. Loeb “it 
became difficult at times to work on 
nudes with hell popping all over the 
place. So for the need of comfort and 
solace Abe Lincoln became, at first, a 
refuge, then a statement, then a credo 
—This is what the war is about.” With 
this understanding, Loeb enlisted in 
the Army with “peace of mind amid 
the maelstrom.” 


Statue incomplete, the 25th of Sep- 
tember dawned and Uncle Sam tapped 
him lightly on the shoulder saying lay 
aside the chisel; we have a bigger job 
to do. For the next few months Private 
Loeb worked hard at being a soldier 
until January, when he received an in- 
vitation to exhibit with his fellow Chi- 
cagoans in the Art Institute. Suddenly. 
memories of “Honest Abe” returned 
and moroseness possessed the artist. 

Fortunately his sergeant, who had to 
take the brunt of Loeb’s feelings, was 
an understanding soul. The bright idea 
had struck the artist that if he could 
have his furlough in January instead 
of February, he could finish the piece 
and submit it to the Jury of exhibition. 
The sergeant was on Loeb’s side, saying 
“Appears to me that you got a legiti- 
mate reason for getting a furlough.” 

The next morning the C. O. granted 
the furlough and Pfc. Loeb was off to 
Chicago. 

The rest of the story has Alger over- 
tones; Sgt. Loeb, now promoted, sub- 
mitted the work and won top honors, 
the Logan Medal (plus $500). On Jan. 
31st. the soldier stood before his C. O., 
reporting for duty and said ‘Mission 
completed.” 
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EXHIBITION 


— through March 31 — 


By Important American Artists Exlusively Represented By 
The Midtown Gallery: 
ISABEL BISHOP . . PAUL CADMUS . . FLETCHER MARTIN . . 
DORIS ROSENTHAL .. WALDO PEIRCE . . ZOLTAN 
SEPESHY .. GLADYS R. DAVIS . . SIMKHOVITCH . . WILLIAM 
PALMER .. BINFORD .. LANING .. DONG KINGMAN . . VIN- 


CENT SPAGNA . . PARSON . . 


SOKOLE . . CITRON . . FRED 


NAGLER . . SHULKIN . . LORAN . . VARGA . . GETLAR 
SMITH .. CUTLER . . ISAAC SOYER . . ETTING . . DRENNAN 


KRAEMER . . LIONEL REISS . 


. LAHM . . FERBER . . WIN- 


GATE . . HARKAVY . . AND TWO RECENT ADDITIONS, 
WILLIAM THON and PHILIP GUSTON. 


One Man and Group Shows By Members Circuited Nationally 
Information on Request 


MIDTOWN 


A. D. Gruskin, Director 
NEW YORK 


GALLERIES 


605 MADISON AVENUE, 
bet. 57 & 58 Sts. 











Shower: ANNE GOLDTHWAITE 


New York Women Artists Score in Annual 


JUDGING by proportion and artistic 
merit, the New York Society of Women 
Artists put on one of the most success- 
ful and satisfying group shows encoun- 
tered this season when it held its 18th 
Annual at the American British Art 
Center. Many worthwhile contributions 
were on hand, meaty examples having 
both originality and high aims. The 
show was especially helped by the eas- 
ily handled oils of Anne Goldthwaite 
and the vigorously impressionistic 
works of Theresa Bernstein. Miss Gold- 
thwaite’s delightful Shower and the 
spiritual farm-yard scene Landscape, 


Alabama were top ranking exhibits. 
Miss Bernstein was at her best in a 
colorful seaside study and in a free and 
easy, but richly pigmented Homestead. 

Other interesting examples were the 
forceful watercolors of Ethel Katz; the 
unusual work of Frances Pratt, es- 
pecially Sunday Evening; Front Yard 
by Beulah Stevenson; New England by 
Gladys Young; Still Life by Dorothy 
Lubell Feigin; Lexington Ave. Subway 
by Eugenia Zundel; Moonlight by Anne 
Steele Marsh; a translucent Loquats by 
Harriet Bain and a flower still life by 
Annot.—H. B. 


Philadelphia Museum Begins Artist Archives 


TO PRESERVE the documents and let- 
ters of artists, old and new, the Phila- 
delphia Museum of Art has formulated 
plans to assemble such material to be 
known as the Archives of American 
Art. Serving on the council for solici- 
tation of material are: Royal Cortissoz, 
Mrs. Juliana Force, R. Sturgis Inger- 
soll, Miss Antoinette Kraushaar, Rock- 
well Kent, Henri Marceau, Walter Pach 
and Carl Zigrosser. 


“The object of such an archive,” Mr. 
Zigrosser states, “is to gather in a cen- 
tral depository any papers, and espe- 
cially letters, which throw light on 
American art and artists.” The collec- 
tion will not be limited to the writings 
of American artists which is readily 
available; it will also include foreign 
artists who have had bearing on the 
art life of our times. 


Paintings by 


The committee invites all those who 
have material on the subject to address 
their data to Carl Zigrosser at the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. A sub- 
stantial nucleus of matter has already 
been formed including such well known 
artists as Joseph Pennell, Pop Hart, 
George Luks and Edward Horter. 

Behind the plan for the Philadelphia 
Archives is the idea of making the work 
of the future art historian easier and 
that of the future art faker harder. 


Abstract Artists Annual 


The Seventh Annual Exhibition of 
paintings and sculpture by members of 
the American Abstract Artists is being 
held at the Riverside Museum in New 
York, where it will continue until April 
25. The exhibition will be reviewed in 
the April 1 issue of the DIGEST. 
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Pathways 


NEw PATHS of dreaming and experi- 
menting in paint are encountered in the 
group show called Pathways Thru Art 
—1943 at the Puma Gallery until April 
3. Scheduled to become an annual event, 
this extensive display of diverse tal- 
ents unfolds ventures into emotional 
expressionism and poetic fancies, tal- 
ented explorations into realms of pure 
color and assorted textures. 

There is a romantic moonlight scene 
by George Grosz, a pallid and rhythmic 
landscape, Point Lobos, by Charlot, a 
lightly sketched and rather poetic Land- 
scape by Maurice Sievan and a distinc. 
tive Feininger composition, Allee. 

A Burliuk Russian Village is ablaze 
with color, Tschacbasov produces a 
stained glass effect in the Lady With a 
Mirror. A heavily modelled essay in col- 
or is Puma’s Flight; while Aristodimos 
Kaldis is represented by one of the most 
gratifying works on display, called Stat- 
en Island Ferry. Other artists repre- 
sented are Max Weber, Benjamin Kop- 
man, Eleanor de Laittre, Feiga Blum- 
berg, Melohs, George L. K. Morris, Lou- 
is Schanker, Boris Wolf, Leo Katz, Theo 
Stamos, José de Creeft, Leo Amino and 
Scribner Ames, the gallery’s next fea- 
ture exhibitor.—H. B. 


Progress? 


It is a field day for doubters of mod- 
ern art, as well as for its defenders, at 
Art of This Century, where a striking 
exhibition titled “Early and Late” op- 
ened this week. Hung side by side on 
the curved walls of the gallery-museum 
are two paintings each—an early and 
a recent work—by 14 prominent mod 
erns. Every effort was made to secure 
the best examples of the artists’ earli 
est and current styles and Miss Gug 
genheim has loaned eight of her o' 
pictures for the show. Composed 0 
works by Kandinsky, Picasso, Mondria 
Duchamp, Leger, Ernst, Braque, Tan 
guy, Masson, Dali, Klee, Chagall, Gri 
and de Chirico, the exhibition was a 
ranged as a “challenge to the publit 
to determine whether the artists have 
progressed or retrogressed during thé 
intervening years.” It’s a moot poini 
but an intriguing one. 


“Four Freedoms” Mural 


The United Nations Information Of 
fice is to receive four decorative panel 
glorifying the Four Freedoms as an in 
ternational ideal; will install them a 
murals on the walls of its reception hal 
in Washington. 

The Dutch artist, Gerard Hordy 
made the paintings; an anonymous dé 
nor hands them on to this fitting setting 
The Wildenstein Galleries in New Yori 
are showing these panels prior to theif 
installation, along with other decorati 
paintings and designs for the Balle 
Russe which have occupied Hordyk fo 
some years. 


SCHONEMAN GALLERIES) 


Fine Paintings of All Schools 
NEW ADDRESS: 


73 EAST 57 STREET, NEW YORK} 
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Bayer, Bauhauser 


HERBERT BAYER, advertising designer, 
has a pert way of working when it 
comes to making his own fine arts cre- 
ations. He makes designs out of air 
pockets and shifting winds, rhythmic 
swirls of minute arrows which seem to 
be playfully fighting with arbitrary col- 
or. At the Willard Gallery, where his 
show remains until March 27, may be 
seen twelve metaphysical examples of 
Bayer’s unique experimentations in ce- 
lestial space and weathermaking. Among 
Bayer’s ventures into atmosphere and 
interplanetary exchanges are such cre- 
ations as Skirmish, Clashing Forces and 
a dynamic Current Along Meridian. 

At Art Headquarters, clearing house 
for up-to-date commercial art, Bayer’s 
butter-and-egg work is shown collater- 
ally. A former instructor of the Bau- 
haus, Bayer makes posters and book- 
lets in the pure, eclectic manner which 
is encouraged by such publications as 
Fortune.—H. B. 


Impressionist Ladanyi 


Impressionism, an almost half-forgot- 
ten word these days with hell-bent Ex- 
pressionism holding the field, comes to 
mind again with the exhibition by 
Emory Ladanyi (now Captain Ladanyi) 
at the Contemporary Arts through 
April 2. This physician-artist who claims 
that as a Sunday painter “every stroke 
is a luxury,” paints landscapes that are 
gentle summer songs of green foliage, 
tawny fields and blue lakes. His sin- 
cere response to nature is felt in these 
full brush strokes of lush color and in 
his unpretentious way of composing a 
lyrical scene. 

In the city, Ladanyi turns to airy 
views of roof tops and warmly luminous 
stretches of New York dwellings, best 
of these being Manhattan Tops and 
Apartment Houses. Figure paintings are 
well done, but that is about all. Some- 
how these compositions appear less in- 
spired than the still lifes which are 
glowing in color and more heart-felt. 
particularly the arrangement Blue Chair. 


Come Out of the Parlor! 


The subject of art broke bounds last 
week in the New York Sun columns. 
Thursday’s paper carried not only a 
very enthusiastic and well informed re- 
view of the old master and French 19th 
century paintings in the National Gal- 
lery by sportswriter John Kieran, but 
also, on the Woman’s Page, a reproduc- 
tion of a Chardin still life, courtesy the 
Metropolitan Museum. Amid recipes for 
luscious desserts to counteract main- 
course war-time scarcities and limita- 
tions, was centered Chardin’s painting. 
The caption: “The brilliant white of 
onions is the highlight of this still life 
by Chardin who has, as is so often the 
case with this master, chosen the every- 
day objects of the kitchen for this ef- 
fective composition.” 
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Judging paintings by Central Illinois artists for the First Annual Exhibit 





held first at Decatur, are (reading left to right) Francis Chapin, Ivan Le Lorraine 
Albright and Jerry Farnsworth. Artist Helen Sawyer, wife of Farnsworth, looks 
on while Reginald Neal, Director of Exhibits, and Dr. Harry Wood of Illinois 
Wesleyan University assist in handling the 285 paintings submitted for hanging 
at the Decatur Art Institute. After March 14, the exhibition moves on to Spring- 
field, thence to the neighboring cities of Bloomington and Champaign-Urbana. 


First Central [Illinois Art Annual a Success 


AT THE DECATUR ART INSTITUTE in IIli- 
nois, an old Victorian mansion with 
sliding doors and high ceilings, were 
hung in February, 80 selected paintings 
from the 285 submitted by professional 
and amateur artists of Central Illinois. 

The Decatur show is reported to have 
“started something” on the Illinois 
prairies. After the little annual leaves 
Decatur, it will go to Springfield, Bloom- 
ington and Champaign-Urbana. Pooling 
their exhibit funds, art associations of 
the four central cities co-operated to 
bring about the first jointly sponsored 
annual to which Illinois artists may 
send their works and compete for 
prizes. 


Selection and prize-awarding was in 
the capable hands of the resident Illi- 
nois artists: Jerry Farnsworth, instruc- 
tor at the University of Illinois; Ivan 
Le Lorraine Albright of Chicago, and 
Francis Chapin, instructor at the Chi- 
cago Art Institute. 


To Esther Robinson of Bloomington, 
went first prize of $50 for a well de- 
signed Oil Tanks, a richly textured, ex- 
citingly patterned moonlight view of 
industrial buildings. To R. E. Hult of 
Urbana went second prize of $35 for 
Still Life Study, a fullsome, thoroughly 
painted oil of copper tea pot, fruit and 
shell on a table. To Dr. Harry Wood 
of Illinois Wesleyan University was 
awarded third prize of $25 for Moon- 
light Visitant, a faceless nude male 
sleepwalking through other people’s 
dreams, according to the artist’s ex- 
planation, and the “most sophisticated 
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painting in the exhibition,” according 
to Juror Farnsworth. 

Championship Match, by G. A. Grants 
won honorable mention in oils. 

To W. F. Doolittle of the University 
of Illinois faculty went first award for 
watercolors and $35. His highly detailed 
painting of a row of brick and stone 
shops on Urbana Corner was one of the 
few watercolors in the exhibition which 
Reginald H. Neal, writing for the De- 
catur Sunday Herald deemed worth 
praising. Finding the watercolor sec- 
tion disappointing, Mr. Neal excepted 
the Doolittle painting, two by Harriett 
Merritt Stevens of Peoria, and a flower 
painting by Lillian Scalzo of Spring- 
field. Then he called the next prize win- 
ner for watercolor, Still Life by Sarah 
R. Davis of Rock Island, one of the best 
paintings. 

The exhibition will complete its cir- 
cuit of central Illinois cities by May. 
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March 22nd through April 11th 
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An Exhibition of New Paintings by | 


JOE JONES 


March 8 through March 28 
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Chief Justice Harlan F, Stone: OSKAR STOESSEL 


Great Americans Etched by Noted European 


CONCERNED with a continuation of his 
artistic career, Oskar Stoessel, Austrian 
artist, maneuvered his way out of the 
clutches of the Germans, in 1939, to es- 
cape to America. Intent upon showing 
the people of our land a mastery that 
was recognized throughout Europe, 
proven by the many etchings in lead- 
ing European museums, the artist first 
exhibited his work in the Corcoran Gal- 
lery, Washington, in 1941. At the pres- 
ent time, Mr. Stoessel is exhibiting his 
etchings, watercolors and oils at the 
Arthur H. Harlow Galleries, New York 
(through March 31). 

The outstanding achievement of the 
show is a complete collection of etchings 
of the Supreme Court Justices. The 
group is believed to be the only assem- 
blage of our sagacious judiciaries exe- 
cuted by one artist. In addition to the 
jurists, artist Stoessel presents a char- 
acteristic study of President Roosevelt 
seated at his desk in the White House. 
Each of the studies was made from the 
direct posing of the subject. 

In his portraits, the artist penetrates 
the vistas never conquered by the cam- 
era and reveals with a very sensitive 
needle the stateliness and gentility of 


20 


our most supreme lawgivers. Prominent 
in the show is the etching of Chief Jus- 
tice Harlan F. Stone (reproduced above). 
Note the very dark areas in the lower 
part of the portrait contrasted against 
the very nebulous spaces in the back- 
ground of the Chief Justice’s features 
which are rendered in a seemingly sculp- 
tural relief manner. In almost all the 
portraits, the artist places extreme em- 
phasis on the sitter’s countenance to 
disclose the intrinsic character of his 
subject. Many of the most famous Euro- 
pean notables including King Zogu of 
Albania, Queen Maria of Rumania and 
the British High Commissioner Sir Ar- 
thur Wauchrope posed for Stoessel. 

As a departure from the craftsman- 
ship required by etching, the artist 
works in oils and watercolors depicting 
cityscapes and still lifes. Outstanding 
is the watercolor Provincetown With 
Pilgrim Memorial. 

With a thorough knowledge of the old 
masters and their traditions, Stoessel 
has arrived at a mature expressiveness 
of the master artists; his work is con- 
vincing and his artistic message is suffi- 
ciently significant to deserve American 
acclaim.—S. A. D. 


All-American Prints 


WILLIAM GROPPER was awarded first 
prize of $50 for his lithograph, Point 
of Order, at the first All-American 
Print Annual sponsored by the Art As- 
sociation of Indianapolis, at the John 
Herron Art Museum. The print is one 
of three spirited characterizations of 
our lawmakers in action. 

Other winners are Adolph Dehn, who 
took second prize of $30 for his litho- 
graph, The Spanish Peaks, and John 
Taylor Arms, third prize of $20 for his 
etching, Stockholm. Arnold Blanch, 
Kerr Eby, Misch Kohn, Lois Murphy, 
Georges Schreiber and Lynd Ward re- 
ceived honorable mention. 

Organized primarily to stimulate the 
purchase of fine prints, the show is in- 
vitational, with 54 prominent artists 
represented by 110 works, all modestly 
priced. Etchings, aquatints, drypoints, 
lithographs and wood-engravings are 
included. 

On March 21 the museum will present 
Carl Zigrosser, curator of prints at the 
Philadelphia Museum, in a talk on 
“The Enjoyment of Fine Prints.” Ear- 
lier speakers were George Jo Mess, 
chairman of the committee in charge 
of the exhibition, and Wilbur D. Peat, 
director of the museum. 

The show runs through April 4. 


World War I Posters 


The current widespread interest in 
poster design is illustrated by the pres- 
ent exhibition at the Museum of the 
City of New York, where an exhibition, 
“Posters of the Allies—World War I,” 
is on view through May. The exhibition 
was made possible by a gift to the mu- 
seum of 600 World War I posters by 
John W. Campbell. In superb condi- 
tion with linen backing, the 50 posters 
selected for display yield a comprehen- 
sive view of Allied posters during the 
last war. 


As the war repeats itself twenty 
years later, so do the appeals expressed 
in the posters. Similar to many on bill- 
boards and stations today are the 1914- 
18 pictures proclaiming “Every Fit Wo- 
man Can Release a Fit Man” and “Join 
the Woman’s Land Army of America,” 
while typical Howard Chandler Chris- 
ty and James Montgomery Flagg draw- 
ings appeal for the Army, Navy and 
Marines. Also included is a Joseph 
Pennell poster anticipating an aerial 
attack on New York. Other well known 
artists represented are Jonas Lie, Al- 
bert Sterner, E. H. Blashfield and Gor- 
don Grant. 


American Drawings Popular 


Testifying to the large, but generally 
unrealized, public interest in drawing 
was the large number of sales trans- 
acted during the 3rd American Drawing 
Annual held last month at the Albany 
Institute. More than 15% of the 151 
works on display were sold. The figure 
becomes even more impressive when it 
is noted that many of the drawings ex- 
hibited were loaned by collectors. 
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Lusty Brueghel 


WHEN Americans first began collect- 
ing prints, they relied on the chaste 
works of Whistler and Haden for back- 
bone to their collections and found the 
16th century prints of Peter the Elder 





irst } much too strong for their tastes. The 
int | lusty (not to say lustful) enjoyment of 
can | Brueghel’s Flemish peasants was quite 
As- J intolerable to the American taste a 
ohn | century ago; and collectors here called 
one | them “queer” and turned their moral 


of | backs on his prints and paintings. 
But William M. Ivins, Jr., Curator of 


who } prints at the Metropolitan Museum, 
~~ has been paying close attention for 
ohn 


im } years to collecting these prints made 
his | ynder Brueghel’s supervision from his 
nch, | drawings and paintings of the Flanders 
ohy, } landscape and its people. In Gallery 
re- | A-23 are hung 80 intimate and pano- 

ramic Brueghel views in which the “an- 
the tediluvian, anteplutonian, living [moun- 
im- | tain ranges, are seen] sprawling and 
‘ists | swimming in the earth and its atmos- 





tly | phere” according to Ivins. His un-puri- 
ints, } tanical soul allows him apparently to 
are | relish with full delight the delights re- 
corded. 
sent 
the FS : ° 
on | Color Print Presentation ; 
far- The American Color Print Society 
less, J announces its 1943 presentation print 
arge § to associate members—a full color etch- 
eat, Jing of Charleston’s famous St. Philip’s 
church by Leon R. Pescheret, Wiscon- 
sin artist. A few impressions of Three 
Red Roses by Luigi G. Rist (1942 print) 
and Turquoise Sky by Glenn Wheete 
(1941 selection) are also available for 
t in § members who wish to have a complete 
ores- § portfolio of the society’s issues. Asso- 
the § ciate membership in the society is $5, 
tion, § active membership, $2. 
r 
pe History of the Poster 
s by An exhibition illustrating the history 
ondi- § of the modern poster is current at 
sters § the Olin Library, Wesleyan University, 
-hen- § through Mar. 31. Posters from France, 
, the @ England, Germany, Greece, Russia, 
Switzerland, Spain. Holland and the 
renty @ United States are included to trace the 
essed Major changes which have taken place 
bill- § in poster designing since the introduc- 
1914-§ tion of large scale color lithography in 
Wo- § the 1880's. 
“Join 
ai American Prints for Fogg 
iraw- The Fogg Museum has acquired four 
- and § Contemporary American prints from the 
oseph Associated American Artists Gallery. 
1erial § They are: Untilled Field by Peggy Ba- 
nown § ©on, New Orleans Street by Aaron Boh- 
», Al- Brod, Paul Bunyan by William Gropper, 
Gor- § and John Brown by John Steuart Curry. 
Red Cross Fiesta Dates 
The Fiesta of the United Nations for 
erally § the benefit of the American Red Cross 
awing § Fund, under auspices of the famed Pen 
Hrans- and Brush Club, will be held at the 
awing § Fine Arts Building, 215 West 57th Street 
lbany§ March 19 to 21. Friday and Saturday, 
e 151§the hours will be 10 A.M. to 10 P.M., 
figure and Sunday 2 P.M. to 9 P.M. The ad- 
hen it§mission fee is $1 and free to men in 
gs ex-§uniform. For further details see the 
March 1st issue of the DicEsT. 
Digest March 15, 1943 








Illustration for Gargantua: 
BERNARD REDER (Wood engraving) 


Reder, Late of Europe 


LAST MONTH the sculptor Bernard 
Reder arrived in America after a tor- 
tuous year-and-a-half flight from the 
Germans, during which he traveled 
through unoccupied France, Spain, Por- 
tugal and Cuba. He left behind him in 
Paris 40 pieces of sculpture, but now 
intends to start all over again with his 
massive and rhythmic forms. In the 
meantime Reder has opened a large 
display of wood engravings, drawings 
and pastels at the Weyhe Galleries to 
remain until March 27. 

As a draughtsman Reder mixes med- 
ieval imaginative qualities with sophis- 
ticated thought and technique, partic- 
ularly in the wood engravings for the 
Apocalypse of Saint John. An excellent 
sense of design combined with a flair 
for dramatic accents imparts some of 
the mysticism of Redon and the simple 
intensity of Blake. In a more spirited 
vein are the illustrations for Rabelais’ 
Gargantua, poetically fleshy and deli- 
cately carnal essays on the life of this 
monstrous being whose insatiable appe- 
tites make good reading if one is 
Rabelaisian inclined. 

This same lusty approach is carried 
over into the many drawings of obese 
ladies portrayed from every direction. 
Emphasis is often on the artist’s inter- 
pretation of a number of feminine “Five 
by Fives.” In his glorification of the 
fat lady, Reder shows a robust and 
adept feeling for form and movement. 

For a first appearance in a new land, 
Reder proves himself to be creative and 
highly skilled as an artist. After such 
an auspicious debut it will be with keen 
interest that the public will await an 
exhibition of sculpture to be held in 
about two years. He came to America 
on the advice of Maillol, after the Ger- 
man press had described his as “typical 
degenerate Jewish art.” 


Met Buys Bohrod Print 


Aaron Bohrod’s lithograph, New Or- 
leans Street, has been acquired by the 
permanent print collection of the Met- 
ropolitan Museum. 
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C’EST LA GUERRE. Reverberations of the 
war are rumbling all over the place. 
War has crept into artists’ studios and 
now so much emphasis is on war pic- 
tures in exhibitions that one begins to 
wonder where it will all end. It’s like 
the old line ‘shut the door they’re com- 
ing in the window, shut the window 
they’re coming in the door!” 

Despite good intentions the record to 
date is pretty sad. Beginning with the 
now famous Artists for Victory show 
that opened the season with a loud re- 
port, down through the American Art- 
ists Group’s spuriously titled “Our Coun- 
try’s Worth Fighting For,” up to the 
present and equally unfortunate “This 
is Our War” at the Wildenstein Galler- 
ies, these shows have had little to do 
with war and, excepting Artists for Vic- 
tory, much less to do with art. War re- 
mains one thing and art another, and 
no great cultural or propagandistic ad- 
vances have been made in these at- 
tempts to re-shellac ordinary canvases 
with a timely topic. 

The Wildenstein show, organized by 
the Artists League (Fourteenth Street 
moved uptown), consists mostly of those 
pictures we have encountered through- 
out the years, and, with a few excep- 
tions. have no important war message 
and very little aesthetic importance. 
Some have been retitled to fit the occa- 
sion, others painted specially for the 
occasion like whipping up a new dress 
for an unexpected dinner. The show op- 
ened during one of New York’s frequent 
blackouts, and, according to Emily Ge- 
nauer of the World-Telegram, the pic- 
tures assembled are “with painfully 
few exceptions, so bad the blackout 
seemed almost the act of a kindly Prov- 
idence.” . . . Miss Genauer suspected 
that Mayor LaGuardia had had “a 
sneak preview of the show and timed 
his blackout accordingly.” All in all, 
“This is Our War” was a mistake. 


Art Directors Exhibits 


Art directors, when they are not too 
busy art directing, like to paint their 
native land; they turn to serious land- 
scapes, from verdant valleys to airy 
dunes and the outskirts of towns and 
little villages. With the exception of a 
few pieces, genre is noticeably missing 
in the 1943 Art Directors Show at the 
460 Park Avenue Galleries (through 
March 27). 

Loren B. Stone paints the excitement 
of a Key West Squall; Ralph Seber- 
hagen turns to industrial subjects, such 
as the rugged scene Oil, Coal and Iron; 
Lester Rondell has a forceful landscape 
called Red House, while a fine paint- 
erly quality is found in Alex D. Sniffen’s 
Underpass. Other interesting examples 
are Nostalgic Interlude by Tony Pal- 
azzo, Church on the Corner by Harry 
Rocker, Trinity Pass by Edwin Eber- 
man, Old Pistols painted in the Har- 
nett manner by Melbourne Brindle, a 
commentary on the evils of gin, called 
Bess, by Arthur Paderewski and a 
glimpse of Lincoln braving a blustery 
spring storm, aptly termed Springfield 
1860, by Hugh Connet. 

Three excellent William Oberhardt 
portraits are worthy contributions to 


FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET IN REVIEW § 


By HELEN BoswELL 















the show, particularly the self-portrait 
Speechless Likeness. ‘ 

We seem to be getting back to the 
old days with art directors, points ouf 
Frank Crowninshield in the catalogue” 
when they were infused with the crea-" 
tive urge. For a while a new type of” 
art director emerged, “specialists in vis-" 
ual presentation,” psychologists and pre." 
cise managers. Now they are back at 
the original premise that a man “in 
order to direct artists, must be an art- 
ist himself, a dictum opposed to Dr, 
Johnson’s maxim that a man, in order 
to lead fat oxen, need not himself be 
fat." 


Wheelwright & Kilvert Paint Maine 


The sparkling landscapes of Cory 
Kilvert and the crisp, fresh flower sub- 
jects and Cape Cod scenes of Ellen du 
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Pont Wheelwright, make a bright and pe Z 
cheerful display at the Macbeth Galler- oe 
ies through March 27. ” ts 
Azalea Mollis, by Mrs. Wheelwright, rr 
is a tangled maze of blooms amid deep . ft 
purple shadows; Pat O’Connor’s Farm .. . 
is a comfortable scene with a friendly ieart 
road leading past the farmstead, while th atch 
Washburn Shore Looking North offers 
a glimpse of expansive blue sea thru |_ Lar 
pine branches. Land: 
Kilvert is also concerned with salty §Pleasé 
seas and fishermen who ply their trade | While 
along the coast. A dazzling light is cap- §7¢@?- 
tured in Maine, and a peaceful sense —® N 
of retreat is found in the woodland —%84!” 
sketch Bridge and Stream. Kilvert's §S¢P 
penchant for light effects is most suc- BT PT: 
cessfully realized in his winter scenes world 
and early autumn subjects when the By th 
wayside is flooded in golden yellows 9% 8°° 
and singing greens. aged 
town 
American Cross-Section Elms 
Acros 





Another considerably varied show in 
the New York exhibition arena is to be 
found at the Ferargil Galleries, where 
an assorted collection of more or less 
progressive works by well-versed Amer- 
ican artists remains on view through 
March 20. One of the most striking ex- 
amples brings attention to the work of 
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Nostalgic Interlude: TONY PALAzzo 
At 460 Park Ave. to March 27 
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Night Scene: BYRON BROWNE 
At Pinacotheca to March 31 





the young Philippine artist, Venancio 
Igarta, whose exhibit is entitled North- 
ern Philippines. At present in New York, 
Igarta still paints his fair, far islands 


a: now conquered by the enemy. The spir- 
€P Tit of this lost land and its lush coloring 
os are caught in an effective manner in 
adly Igarta’s study of natives and_ their 
a thatched bamboo huts on stilts. 
ued Lamar Dodd offers a sunny California 
Landscape, W. T. Schwartz another 
alty gpleasant landscape called The Sentinel, 
-ade @While Clarence Carter is seen with a 
cap- pdlear-cut and crisply-handled Ohio Riv- 
anse £&" Near Galliopolis. A luscious nude 
and 4gainst an orange headboard is by Jo- 


art's §S8¢Ph Foshko; George Constant is well 
represented by a spiritual out-of-this- 
world picture of two wide-eyed maidens 
By the Sea, and Charles Heinz puts on 
a good showing with a vigorously man- 
aged and forcefully colored Province- 
town scene. Nicholas Comito’s Vermont 
Elms is so much like Lucioni’s Shadow 
Across Road, that at first glance they 
look like a pair of landscapes by the 
same artist. 
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Byron Browne Exhibits 


Byron Browne, one of the most en- 
terprising and talented of our younger 
generation of abstractionists, appears at 
the Pinacotheca Gallery during March 
with a well chosen selection of 12 new 
compositions. Although Browne retains 
some of the Picasso influence (but what 
abstract painter doesn’t?), his work 
is clean-cut and personal and often 
turns into something highly imagina- 
tive—like the grape-toned Crucifixion 
and the deep purple Night Scene, in 
which monumental classicism is com- 
bined with richly textured patterns. 


This painter has assimilated all kinds 
of influences, African, Aztec, Alaskan 
and developed these inspired primitive 
Patterns into inventive creations that 
Carry his own individual stamp in a 
marked fashion. Browne’s approach is 
direct, his color powerful and well bal- 
lanced. Most satisfying are the more 
Simple compositions of enigmatic de- 
Signs which stand up better in their 
OWn right than the over-size feminine 
figures. Writes Samuel M. Kootz in the 
Catalogue: “Byron Browne's aggressive 
sp of our more advanced ideologies 
}Pays off in canvases that evidence con- 
tant growth.” 
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Norlyst Gallery Opens 


A new art center, the Norlyst Gal- 
lery at 59 West 56th Street, had the 
courage to open its doors in the midst 
of the war-influenced art world with a 
greatly varied group show called “Ad- 
ventures in Perspective.’”’ Completely 
open to any form of art as long as it 
is sincere and meets aesthetic stand- 
ards, this new gallery appears to be 
as energetic as it is enterprising. 

The initial show, in which more or 
less academic works are balanced by 
free-thinking expressions, offers a wide 
selection of theme and technique from 
out-and-out Surrealism to Neo-Roman- 
ticism, etc. Being so unprejudiced, this 
new gallery, as it explains, offers a 
challenge to those who want to partici- 
pate in such a group show, for to ex- 
hibit there takes “courage, sportsman- 
ship and a liberal and generous attitude 
towards art, fellow artists and the pub- 
lic.” This democratic spirit makes it 
possible to open a gallery during these 
times of stress. 

Outstanding in this oddly assorted 
display are: a Mother and Child by 
Will Barnet; the whimsical Poet by 
Sarah Berman; Children’s Dream by 
George Constant; Pier 29 by James 
Lechay; Nocturne by Vincent Drennan; 
a carefully painted 125th St. El by 
Alexander Goldfarb; a gentle composi- 
tion Kratatao by James Ernst, son of 
Max Ernst; a super-realistic painting 
of Weeds by Byron Thomas; a quickly 
sketched but ably composed The Win- 
dow. by Adolfo Saporetti; and a head 
of a young girl Erika by Eleanor Lust, 
director of the gallery. 

Two anonymous works are by a 
somebody who “could be a young man 
with very blue eyes, or a retired cor- 
poration lawyer who gets his best ideas 
during rush hours on the I. R. T.” 


Sanford Works With Rhythm 


Women are supposed to be the grace- 
ful members of the species and poets 
will have it that their every gesture is 
a motion of beauty. It takes Marion 
Sanford, however, to find pleasing rhy- 
thm in the movements of heavy scrub- 
women and stocky-limbed farm women. 
Her exhibition of small sculptured 
pieces, current at the Bonestell Gallery 


Scrubwoman: MARION SANFORD 
At Bonestell to March 27 








Erika: 
At Norlyst to March 30 


ELEANOR LUST 


until March 27, is an interesting series 
of “Women Working With Rhythm.” A 
peasant lass, colored purple. is tram- 
pling grapes; a rather commonplace 
lady is thoroughly occupied with dry- 
ing dishes. 

Twice a Guggenheim Fellow, and re- 
cently winner of the Elizabeth N. Wat- 
rous gold medal at the 1943 National 
Academy exhibition, Miss Sanford is a 
sincere workman who puts more stress 
on dignified movement and good crafts- 
manship than on any new and startling 
departures from the traditional track. 
In these pleasing records of women at 
work, she finds wholesome beauty in 
wives and mothers performing menial 
tasks or age-old duties. There is a 
Washerwoman bending over a tub, a 
jovial Irish woman caroling “In the 
Sweet Bye and Bye,” and the now un- 
familiar picture of a woman churning 
butter. 


Leneman, V enezuelan 


An arbitrary elegance permeates the 
slightly baroque art of David Leneman, 
Venezuelan, who held his first New 
York show. at the Pinacotheca Galler- 
ies. This painter, working with thick 
pigment and ruddy tones, likes circuses 
and burlesques which he portrays with 
whimsy and swagger. When Leneman 
controls himself and doesn’t let lurid 
reds get the upper hand as in the badly 
organized Wine, Women, Song, he pro- 
duces his most distinctive work, the 
ethereal Concert being one of the bet- 
ter creations. Movement and lavish pig- 
ment are especially well managed in 
Circus and Clowns and Acrobats. 


Flowers by Sarah Berman 


Conscientious and careful is Sarah 
Berman’s manner of painting as dis- 
closed in her exhibition at the Artists’ 
Gallery through March 22, Among these 
unforced and apparently unhurried can- 
vases are vegetable still lifes and flower 
arrangements, tightly compressed 
blooms without much vitality but pleas- 
ant enough in a flatly decorative man- 
ner. Miss Berman developes her com- 
positions in a refined and thoughtfully 
balanced style. 
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Lt. Col. Walton: JOHN FRANCIS RIGAUD 
In Daniel H. Farr Sale 


Parke-Bernet Sales 


THAT unpredictable arbiter of value 
—the auctioner’s block—will pass judg- 
ment on an interesting and valuable 
assortment of furniture, paintings and 
books this fortnight at the Parke-Ber- 
net Galleries. Beginning March 16 and 
continuing through the following day 
the galleries are offering a splendid 
group of fine arts books, first editions, 
library sets and Currier and Ives prints 
from the Genthe, Schnittjer and Ross- 
bach collections. On the latter day 
Parke-Bernet will also place on sale 
18th and 19th centurv American and 
English furniture and early English 
Worcester, Chelsea and Derby porce- 
lains and figures, the sale to continue 
through Mar. 19. On Mar. 23 will open 
a two day auction of American ovresi- 
dents’ autographs, library sets and Au- 
dubon plates. 


Turning back in time and space to 
the Ming and Ching dynasties in China 
the galleries will offer single color and 
decorative porcelain, jade and paintings 
on silk on Mar. 24 and 25. 

Concluding the fortnight’s activity 
will be the sale of fine English 18th 
century furniture, paintings, silver and 
decorative objects from the property of 
the Daniel H. Farr Co. on Mar. 26 and 
27. For lovers of the Age of Reason 
the sale offers an excellent selection of 
the century’s cabinetwork with its ele- 
gance and rich variety of design. Es- 
pecially notable among the fine chairs, 
are a George II upholstered armchair, 
beautifully carved with lion masks and 
one of the “lion mahogany” pieces 
prized by collectors, together with many 
fine Chippendale carved mahogany ex- 
amples. 

An unusually provocative portrait of 
Lt. Col. Charles Macator Brome Wal- 
ton of the 1st Life Guards by the 18th 
century academician, John Francis Ri- 
gaud, is among the specialist’s group 
in the painting collection. Art lovers 
will also have a chance to bid for 
Stuart’s Portrait of an Irish Gentle- 
man, Romney’s Robert Henley, 2nd 
Earl of Northington, Zoffany’s Edward 
Green, Esq. and Pingret’s Entrance of 
King Phillippe at Windsor Castle. 


Sales at Gimbel’s 


OUTSTANDING Americana including fur. 
niture and primitive paintings as wel] 
as silver, rugs and prints from the col 
lection of W. K. McGill will be sold at 
public auction by Kende Galleries, Gim. 
bel Brothers, March 19 and 20. A set 
of six painted and decorated side chairs 
bearing the stamp of Hitchcock, two 
fine cherry drop leaf tables, two tavern 
tables, one equipped with a drop leaf 
and secret drawer and a Selection of 
Windsor chairs, Boston rockers and 
water casks are in the group of fur- 
niture to be sold. 

Students of 19th century American 
paintings will have the opportunity to 
bid for a painting by August Young 
(1839-1913) depicting De Soto discover- 
ing the Mississippi, a beach scene at 
Atlantic City by Frederick De Berg 
Richards, circa 1870, and Naval Home, 
Gray Ferry by Thomas Doughty. 

On sale at Gimbel’s through March 
20 is an important group of Chinese 
jade. An excellent opportunity for Ori- 
ental specialists to swell their collec. 
tions, each item in the sale has been 
reduced 50%. 
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Schnittjer, Rossbach et al: books on oriental Ou 
art, paintings and fine arts; first editions; li- 

brary sets: Currier and Ives prints. Now on speak 
exhibition. due < 

March 17, 18, 19 and 20, Wednesday, Thursday.§ tentic 
Friday and Saturday, Parke-Bernet Galleries; 
from estate of late Mary Margaret Yeager! step ¢ 
18th and 19th century American and English§ selve: 
furniture: early English Worcester, Chelsea woul 
Derby porcelain and figures; early Staffordshire ult 
figures, Toby jugs. and lustre ware; Stafford that, 
shire ware and Gaudy Dutch pottery: rare mille rate 
fiori glass paper weights; Georgian silver. Nov § 
on exhibition. 

March 19 and 20, Friday and Saturday after E: 
noons, Kende Galleries, Gimbel Brothers; fro ter: 
collection of W. K. McGill et al: American [Cont 
furniture. rugs, primitive American painting 
silver, porcelains, prints. On exhibition fron made 
March 16. of th 

March 23 and 24, Tuesday and Wednesday afte - 
noon, Parke-Bernet Galleries; from Groves, Yea Stride 
ger et al: Autographs of the Presidents 0 : 

U. §.; fine library sets; Audubon plates. 0 pictu: 
exhibition March 19. file tl 

March 24 and 25, Wednesday and Thursday aftelj away 
noon, Parke-Bernet “Galleries; from Harrison towal 
Forbes et al: Chinese single color and deco! . 
tive porcelain of the Ming and Ch’ing dynasti@ armie 
including K’ang Hsi famille verte examples; im break 
perial millefleurs jars: K'ang Hsi blue aa 
white porcelain; Ch’ien-Lung jade; snuff bol from 
tles; Chinese paintings on silk. On exhibitia 
March 20. to the 

M aie enc eer Sinatra § horse 

March 26 and 27, Friday and Saturday afternoo 
Parke-Bernet Galleries; from Daniel H. Fa accor 
Co., Ine.: 18th century English furniture; 18 seribe 
century English portraits and sporting pictures ~ 3 
prints; Georgian silver and English china; teygj IN m) 
ti'es; Farr art reference library. On exhibitio The 
March 20. c 
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Appearing in order are the name of the artist, t stand 

title, the name of the sale, the buyer (if any @ lithog 

nounced), and the price. P-A indicates the Plas 

Art Galleries; P-B stands for Parke-Bernet G@ Galle 

leries; and K indicates Kende Galleries. Six U 

Paintings by B 

Renoir: Une Fillette Demi-Nue (P-B, Starr) latest 
BW. SOIREE, D0... BBR. evessccsesceqnacseosereed $9,008 awar 

Fantin-Latour: Zinnias (P-B, Starr) Charles | hi 
NII, I a scossshersipsctrtacaysvusieatsearers . 51a nis § 

Corot: Le Gros Arbe Dominant La Valley Artis: 
(P-B, Starr) M. V. Horgan, Agt. .......... 3,50 

Sisley: Le Pont de Moret (P-B, Starr) M. The 
INS ENG, vcesngtacidiosasanttobonrysteaiivisoee .2 City 

Boudin: Saint-Valery-Sur Somme (P-B t ; 
Starr) M. A. Linah, Agt. «0.0.0.0 230m ter it 

Sisley: La Plaine (P-B, Starr) ................ 608 Amer 


Corot: Ruisseau et Saulaie (P-B, Starr) .... 
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Propaganda Sans Art 

[Continued from page 13] 

dier in a direct, illustrative way. But 
that’s about all. It seems almost dan- 
gerous to commend even these for fear 
d at} they will encourage such theme shows 
xim. | to be repeated. We’ve had a good many, 
set} and none of them successful. 

airs} Some day pictures will be painted— 
and don’t worry, they’ll be hung—of 
the stature or impact of Rue Trans- 
monian, Daumer’s lithograph, or of 
Goya’s painting, Execution, or of Koll- 
witz’s Weaver series of etchings, or 
even Delacroix’s Liberty Leading the 
People. But calling for paintings on war 
subjects is a reverse procedure and pro- 
duces only synthetic products. 

It seems hardly worthwhile to ana- 
lyze the ailments of these works; they 
are so far from good. Some are war 
subjects only to the extent their titles 
have been twisted to get them in; one 
is a decoration of tumbling figures. 
product of the intellect, given an emo- 
tional connotation for the sake of the 
moment. Some attempt propaganda but 
none are fighting mad, none will raise 
morale to a pitch. The majority are 
bystander paintings, re-hashes of news- 
paper stories or newsfotos which we, 
too, have read and seen. When the ar- 
tist has finished making a picture of 
r these news items, he has only shown, 
beyond a doubt, that he was not there 
and that further, he was not inspired 
artistically by the report. 

Our self-appointed “spokesmen” don’t 
speak loud and clear enough. With all 
due acknowledgment to their good in- 
tentions, we may have to ask them to 
step down. If, then, they devoted them- 
selves wholly to the pursuit of art, we 
se would have better paintings. And for 
that, there’s no doubt, all would be 
grateful.—M. R. 
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Eternal City 
(Continued from page 5] 


made the red lips clash with the green 
of the head, the color of the head 
strident and like nothing else in the 
picture”), the common people of Italy 
file through the underground corridors, 
away from I] Duce’s henchmen, upward 
toward the sunlit Forum where the 
armies of Fascism are beginning to 
break ranks. Men of Italy exhort troops 
from a distance, but the women crawl 
to them under the bellies of the officers’ 
horses as they did in St. Petersburg, 
according to Trotsky. All this is de- 
scribed in a 34” x 48” canvas, painted 
in miniature style. 

The artist, Peter Blume, was born in 
Russia in 1906; came to the U. S. in 
1911. He studied painting at the Edu- 
cational Alliance, Art Students League, 
and the Beaux Arts. Supported himself 
meanwhile running a subway news- 
Stand, working in a jewelry factory as 
tee lithographer’s apprentice. The Daniel 
ay first showed his work in 1930. 

Six U. S. museums now own paintings 

by Blume, the Metropolitan being the 
r) latest to acquire his work when they 
.... $9.08 awarded third-place purchase prize to 
_ 5,10§ his South of Scranton, included in the 
ev Artists for Victory exhibition. 
M. The Modern considers The Eternal 
.. 2.348 City (the second Blume painting to en- 

ter its collection) its “most important 
m™American acquisition to date.”—M. R. 
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Artists Lives 


By JupITH Kaye REED ===! 





The $5,000 purchase prize awarded 
Jose de Creeft at the Artists for Vic- 
tory exhibition was considered a pretty 
good sum in art circles, but it may 
hardly be compared with the invalu- 
able, though perhaps less welcome, 
prize which Action, one of Greece’s 
most illustrious painters, received when 
he exhibited a painting at the Olympic 
Games. One of the judges, an austere 
aesthete but a doting father neverthe- 
less, was so impressed with the picture 
that, exclaiming money was an insuffi- 
cient recompense, he gave his daughter 
in marriage to the startled artist. 

* * * 

Portrait painters may disarm unsat- 
isfied clients by quoting Cromwell’s ad- 
monition to Sir Peter Lely: “I desire 
you will use all your skill to paint my 
picture truly like me, and not flatter 
me at all; but remark all those rough- 
nesses, pimples, warts, and everything 
you see; otherwise I never will pay one 
farthing for it.” 

* * * 

If Cromwell was, therefore, an ideal 
patron Queen Elizabeth was the re- 
verse. Probably having an acute per- 
ception of her unattractiveness, she led 
court painters a hellish existence. No 
one was .able to satisfy her. At one 
time she ordered all pictures drawn of 
her, by painters she considered poor, 
burned and in 1863, when thirty, she 
prohibited all artists. except “especial 
cunning painters,” to reproduce her fea- 
tures. The time finally came when she 
could no longer stand her face and had 
every mirror removed from her apart- 
ments as seditious intruders. 

* * Ok 


Elizabeth’s father, however, the Hen- 
ry notorious for his wives, got along 
better with artists, simply because he 
was an avid collector of pictures of 
beauties and gave his artists most at- 
tractive subjects. Hans Holbein was 
the great painter to Henry’s court, and 
knowing his patron’s taste, he drew a 
portrait of Anne of Cleve so beautiful 
that the King fell in love with her, sight 
unseen, When Anne hopefully arrived 
at the palace Henry was _ shocked. 
“What a horse face!” he cried, only 
the words he actually used described 
poor Anne as a “Flander mare.” 

* * * 


Henry forgave Holbein this deception 
and continued to befriend him. On one 
occasion when Holbein was painting 
one of his Majesty’s favorites, an im- 
portant nobleman, perhaps notified by 
snoopers that the lady was posing in at- 
tractive undress, broke into Holbein’s 
rooms to take a look. The artist was 
a brawny man; his temper short. He 
threw the lord down the stairs and then 
both rushed to Henry, the intruder to 
complain and the painter to ask par- 
don. Henry readily excused Holbein and 
said to the nobleman, “Of seven peas- 
ants I can make seven lords, but I can- 
not make one Hans Holbein even out 
of seven lords.” 

+ * * 

Id: Any reader with a favorite, pre- 
ferably unfamiliar, anecdote is invited 
to write Judith Kaye Reed. 


At Last! 


a book on how to sketch which really 
fulfills its promise that anyone can 


Y 
ROGER VERNAM 


This book will have a strong and immediate 
appeal for the growing number of amateur 
sketchers who have no aspirations toward 
hanging masterpieces in art galleries. 


Its outstanding feature is its novel approach 
to the delights of learning how to sketch 
people on the basis of simple, step-by-step 
instructions on the construction of the human 
figure. As no other book in this field has 
been able to achieve before, this one in- 
spires ai once in the interested reader the 
conviction that it is possible to get the re- 
sults the author describes and pictures. 
Hundreds of how-to-do-it sketches give vis- 
ual meaning to the text and show how 
the beginner starts and develops his skill. 


$3.50 at your bookstore or on approval from 


HARPER & BRO. *°.&.23"2,5* 


New York 


ANTIQUE, ART & BOOK 


AUCTIONS 


IN THE MOST CENTRALLY LO- 
CATED SECTION OF NEW YORK 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 
AN AUCTION OR IF YOU 
DESIRE VALUATION 


write us for terms and details. We 
maintain a department exclusively 
for appraisals and inventories. In- 
quiries respectfully solicited. 


PLAZA ART GALLERIES 
INC. 
9-11-13 East 59th St., New York, N. Y. 


AUCTIONEERS: 
Messrs: W. H. O’Reilly, E. P. O’Reilly, Jr. 





BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 












First fine arts school in America ( Est. 1805). 
Professional training in painting, sculp- 
ture, illustration, and mural painting. 
Also, co-ordinated course with Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, B.F.A. degree. 
Scholarships, other prizes. Distinguished 
faculty. Catalog K. 


Dorothy H. Jones, Acting Curator 
Broad & Cherry Sts., Phila. 


PRIVATE STUDIO CLASS 


under personal direction of 


BRACKMAN 


Painting from Nude, 
Portrait and Still Life. 


For farther information, write or telephone 


Philip Graham, CARNEGIE HALL 
56 St. & 7th Ave., M. Y. C., Clrele 7-5146 








CORCORAN 


SCHOOL OF ART 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
One of America’s Finest Art Schools 


teaching 
DRAWING — PAINTING — COMPOSI- 
TION — SCULPTURE — LANDSCAPE 


Because of Endowment No Yearly Tuition. 
ly an Entrance Fee of $25.00 


Write for Catalogue B. 










School of Design for Women 
98th Y ear. Design, illustration ; 
interior decoration, fashion 
arts, advertising, teacher train- 
ing, fine arts. B.F.A. degrees 
in all courses. Photography, 
Pippeey. jewelry, pottery. 

ay, evening, Saturday. Resi- 
dences. Oldest school of art 
applied to industry. Catalog. 


1326 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 


oF ART 


CALIFORNIA COLLEGE 
OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 


State Accredited 
Fine and Applied Arts and Art 


Teacher Training. Excellent fac- 
ulty. Degrees granted. 
SUMMER TERM OPENS jJUNE 28th 


Write F. H. Meyer, President, for Catalog 
Broadway at College © Oakland © California 


TIS ART 


INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF L. A. COUNTY MUSEUM 


WINTER TERM NOW. ENTER ANY TIME. FINE 
AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS COURSES UNDER DIS- 
TINGUISHED PROFESSIONAL INSTRUCTORS 
STRESSING CAMOUFLAGE, PRODUCTION IL- 
LUSTRATION, SPECIAL TRAINING FOR ART 
IN WAR INDUSTRIES. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
2401 WILSHIRE BLVD., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Professional training leading to the 
B.F.A. degree in Painting, Sculpture, Il- 
lustration. Advertising Art, Dress Design, 
Fashion Illustration, Crafts, Teacher 
Training course. Students may live on 
‘ Campus and participate in all activities. 
\ Second Semester Opens February 10, 1943 
For information, address: 


Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, 
26 











Room 20 


Hubert Ropp Named 


Hubert Ropp, well known Chicago 
artist and teacher, has been appointed 
Acting Dean of the School of the Art 
Institute of Chicago, according to an an- 
nouncement by Potter Palmer, presi- 
dent of the Institute. He will succeed 
Norman L. Rice who is now a Lieuten- 
ant in the Naval Reserve on active duty 
at Columbus, Ohio. Ropp formerly con- 
ducted his own school in Chicago while 
teaching at the Art Institute. 

A graduate of the School of the Art 
Institute, Ropp also studied painting in 
Paris and Vienna and is a regular ex- 
hibitor in American museums and gal- 
leries. In assuming his new task Ropp 
commented: “Although unstable condi- 
tions of the world today may necessitate 
making certain changes in the curricu- 
lum of the school, the past quality will 
be maintained. Because the school, dur- 
ing these war years, will be smaller, in- 
tensification of the program is planned.” 

Lt. Rice had been associated with the 
Institute since 1926 when he entered the 
Art School as a student. He was ap- 
pointed Assistant Dean in 1930, Asso- 
ciate Dean in 1933 and became Dean 
five years ago. He inaugurated the Mas- 
ter of Fine Arts degree in the school. 


Art and Civilian Defense 


Pictorial representation is the quick- 
est and most effective means of driv- 
ing home the needs and demands of 
civilian defense and for this reason 
CDVO urges all artists to volunteer 
their services, A free course in the cre- 
ation of posters is now being offered 
by the Universal School of Handicrafts, 
New York, to trained artists. Applica- 
tion for this course should be made 
at CDVO City Hall headquarters. 

Formerly aided by the WPA art pro- 
ject, CDVO depends entirely on volun- 
teer artists in its ever increasing de- 
mand for displays, placards, posters and 
other kinds of art work. With the co- 
operation of such artists as Harry 
Sternberg, E. McKnight Kauffer and 
Rube Goldberg, many outstanding de- 
signs have already been contributed for 
use in publicity drives. Two art work- 
shops are now in operation but more 
are needed. At 123 Livingstone St., 
Brooklyn, and at Greenwich House, silk 
screen and poster work is produced un- 
der the direction of Mrs. Ethel Katz, 
Coordinator of Art Production and vice- 
president of the New York Society of 
Women Artists. 


Liebes Class in Weaving 


Dorothy Wright Liebes, internation- 
ally known textile designer, will con- 
duct a six-week workshop in weaving 
for the Carnegie Project at the Port- 
land (Ore.) Art Museum this summer. 
Supplementing the classes will be an 
exhibition of Mrs. Liebes’ original de- 
signs. For information concerning class- 
es and tuition contact the museum. 





Art Academy of Cincinnati 


Founded 1869 
Professional training in fine 
and applied arts. Day and night 
c’asses. Moderate tuition fees. 
Summer Term: June 21 to 
August 13. 1943. For infor- 
mation address: 


WALTER H. SIPLE, Director 
Art Academy Cincinati, Ohio 















BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


. Professional School—two year general aj 
advanced diploma —— Drawing, painting, sculpt, 
(wood and stone), mural, jewelry, eventing at con. 
mercial art, etching, lithography, anatomy and pe. 
spective. Technical and historical courses. Tuition ag 
Travelling Scholarships. 
Winter term to March 27th 
Write for Wlestrated catalogue. Russell T. Smith, Hea 
235 The Fenway Boston, Massachusety 














Cleveland 
School of Art 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Training in Fine & Applied Arts, 
Camouflage, Wartime Courses, 


Illustrated Catalog A.on Request 





ICHMOND SCHOOL OF ART 
WILLIAM AND MARY COLLEGE 


Fine art, advertising art, costume design, teacher 
training, interior decoration, crafts. College ac- 
tivities; Women’s dormitory; B.F.A. degree. 
Minimum charge, including board, $600.Catalog. 


Dr. H. H. Hibbs, Jr., Director, 224 Shafer St. 
Richmond, Va. 








RINGLING “n" 


Study Painting, Illustration, Commercial Art, Fashion Arts, 
Interior Decoration in sunny Florida. Faculty of outstand- 
ing artists. Use Ringling Cireus and Ringling Museum. 
Outdoor classes all winter. Dormitories. Unbelievably low 
Se ee ee ee 


ma FLORIDA 


Kimbrough, “hog 
Sarasota, 

COLUMBUS ART SCHOOL 
Founded 1879 


Four year course in PAINTING, SCULPTURE, 
POTTERY, COMMERCIAL DESIGN, 

eS INTERIOR DECORATION 
(lustrated Catalog on Request 


FASHIONILLUSTRATION 
PHILIP R. ADAMS, Director & 
cOoOLUMBUS8 OHTO 


YLAND 


Pee 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Decor 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request, 































COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 


Summer School: June 14 to August 20 
BOARDMAN ROBINSON, LAWRENCE BARRETT, 
OTIS DOZIER, EDGAR BRITTON . . . Drawing, 
painting, landscape, mural decoration, lithog- 
raphy, pottery, weod carving . . . Free catalogue 

Address: General Director, Colorado Springs, Colorade 


OHN HERRO 


ART INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARI 












































Painting. Sculpture, Comme 
cial Art. Teachers’ Training 
Illustrated Catalog on reques 








&F; No. 831 
P. Jennewein 


Donald M. Mattison, Direc’ 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL j 


DEGREE COURSES—Architecture, Art Edecation 

CERTIFICATE COURSES—Advertising Design, |!!ustrat 

Industrial Design, Interior Design 2 

38 Studios 90 Instructors 56th Yet 
Catalogue upon Request 

James C. Boudreau, Director, B’klyn, N. 
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Milwaukee Survey 
[Continued from page 9] 


many facets and practically as many 
viewpoints as there are artists to put 
it to canvas.” The reviewer, B.D.H., 
thought this diversity of sight on the 
part of the artists showed that “this 
country’s twentieth-century passion for 
standardization has never, fortunately, 
been very thoroughly developed in the 
arts.” 

Past the sixty mark, therefore called 
the Old Guard in American painting, 
are Edward Hopper (shown in his Com- 
partment C. Car 293), Charles Sheeler 


‘(whose Milwaukee exhibit is the adven- 


turously composed game table called 
Americana), Walt Kuhn with his pow- 
erful Trio of Acrobats, Marsden Hart- 
ley in The Lighthouse, a brilliant, flash- 
ing Maine coast painting, and Weber, 
Sterne, Marin and Feininger in excel- 
lent selections. 

The great Middle Western trio: Ben- 
ton, Curry and Wood, are here in typi- 
cal guise. Also the continually develop- 
ing Julian Levi, John Atherton, Henry 
McFee, Bernard Karfiol, Yasuo Kuni- 
yoshi, Karl Knaths, Peter Blume, in 
paintings that have been previously 
awarded prizes or enjoyed central posi- 
tions in exhibitions of national impor- 
tance. 

Franklin Watkins’s extremely human 
study, Old Woman Reading Proof, is 
one of the treasures of the survey; 
Jack Levine’s Solomon, is a fine promise 
for the years in art to come. Though 
the youngest of the lot, Levine turns 
in one of the profoundest paintings. 
Typically American in subject matter 
is the fairly recent Varnum Poor Win- 
ter Breakfast; the Peppino Mangra- 
vite Artist’s Family (his own); Glack- 
en’s Soda Fountain, painted in 1935; 
the aforementioned Edward Hopper in- 
terior of a Pullman car. Reginald 
Marsh’s Wooden Horses, an oil on gesso 
of girls on a carousel, and Louis 


§ Bouche’s Eddyville Tavern, are not ex- 


actly everyday scenes but, by the 
Strength of the artists’ expert and en- 
















Dige 


thusiastic reporting of them, have ta- 
ken on a look of familiarity. 

Characteristic of the artists, and 
wearing a distinction of their own 
making, are Guy Pene du Bois’s Third 
Avenue El; Charles Burchfield’s Black 
Iron, John Marin’s Seascape, Charles 
Demuth’s Stairs, Provincetown, all wa- 
tercolors, and William Gropper’s The 
Speaker. 

Splendid to look upon are Bellows’ 
The Shore House, painted 1920; Ber- 
nard Karfiol’s most pulsating Nude, 
and one of Julian Levi’s best realized 
beach scenes, Shipbottom, New Jersey, 
(both reproduced); Waldo Peirce’s Self 
Portrait; Isabel Bishop’s Nude by 
Stream. 

The Milwaukee review of American 
painting continues to March 28.—M. R. 


Digest Regrets 


The Dicest wishes to correct an error 
made in quoting architect Philip Good- 
win on the Brazil Builds exhibition at 
the Museum of Modern Art. 

Mr. Goodwin: “I quote from your 
number of Mar. 1. ‘Brazilian is the 
finest modern architecture not only in 
this hemisphere but in the world.’ What 
I did say was that the Ministry of Ed- 
ucation was perhaps the ‘finest modern 
Governmental building,’ and later again 
the house of Joao Arnstein was referred 
to as ‘there is no such completely homo- 
geneous and successful an example of 
the modern house-garden in the Amer- 
icas’.” 

[Ed.: We were quoting the Museum’s 
press release, not Mr. Goodwin.] 


Jeffersonian Bicentennial 

The National Gallery of Art, together 
with the Library of Congress, will hold 
a joint memorial celebration next month 
in honor of the bicentennial of the birth 
of Thomas Jefferson, which falls on 
April 13. As its part in the celebration, 
the museum will devote its Temporary 
Exhibition Gallery to well-known por- 
traits and busts of Jefferson and his 
contemporaries. 








52 west 8th street ° 
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the hans hofmann school of fine art 


new york city e 


provincetown, mass. 





SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
“The School of Modern Art” 
SPRING SESSION 


208 E. 20th, New York 
Mr. Ozenfant teaching daily 





phone gramercy 5-9714 


summer session 


personally conducted 
by mr. hofmanna 


june 15 - sept. 15 


THE SCHOOL OF THE WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 


March 15, 1943 
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The ART INSTITUTE 


64th year. Professional o 
school offering degree 
and diploma courses in 
Fine and industrial 


Arts, as well as individual courses for specific needs. Fully 
accredited. Timely DEFENSE COURSES in Mechanical Draw- 
ing, Drafting, Industrial Design. Summer Term. Catalog. 
Box 77, Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicage, Illinois 


/Woayrnson Ahan 


PORTRAIT PAINTING 
BESSIE POTTER VONNOHBH 
Sculpture 


Annual Summer Classes, June thru September 
Elizabethtown, New York In The Adirondacks 








SCHOOL OF 
DESIGN 


©@ Confers B.F.A. and B.S. One of the country’s 
outstanding art aducation centers. Mechanical, in- 
dustrial, advertising design; fine and applied arts; 
textile engineering, mfrg., design; math., physics, 


physical ed. Navy V-1, V-7, Army E.B.C. Coed. 
Catalog. 18 College St., Providence, R. 1. 





THE KANSAS CITY 
ART INSTITUTE 


Professional courses In the Fine and Applied Arts. 
Paintings lent st The Nolson-Atkins Gallery “fer 
os eer avaliable for study. Credits trans- 


ieee ce oe ee ee a 


Cataleges. 
School Term September 29 to May 23 
4407 Warwick Bivd. Kansas City, Me. 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Pour-year courses in Patntinc, Intertor Dec- 
ORATION, DesicN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
anp ComMERcIAL Art, Pus. Scutoot Art. 1 ead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 


Harotp L. Butter, Dean Syracusg, N. Y. 

BRADL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 

School of Fine and Applied Arts 


Painting e Commercial Art @ Design e In- 
terior Decoration e Illustration @ Costume 
Design e@ Composition @¢ Teacher Training 


Twelve months continuous. Four year degree course. 
DIRECTOR P. R. McINTOSH 


In ss bg 


It is essential that art school di- 
rectors make every effort to stem 
enrollment losses. 





The best and most economical 
way is to tap new reservoirs of 
prospective students. 


For more than a decade THE 
ART DIGEST has been doing just 
this for its art school adver- 
tisers. Many of the nation’s 
most successful teachers have 
built up large enrollments by 
advertising consistently in THE 
ART DIGEST. 


Their results are your guarantee 
of effective returns. 


THE ART DIGEST 


116 East 59th St. e New York 



















NATIONAL CHAIRMAN : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 
31 Highland Avenue, Glen Ridge, New Jersey 


NATIONAL SECRETARY : WILFORD S. CONROW 
154 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


ANNUAL DINNER 
(CONCLUDED) 
Honoring 

MR. HERBERT ADAMS, 


Master Sculptor 


In presenting Mr. Adams for the 
| honor that the League would bestow 
| upon him, Mr. Georg Lober said: 

“Mr. Chairman, Honored Guests, 

Ladies and Gentlemen—I feel great- 
ly honored to have the privilege of 
saying a few words about one of our 
| distinguished guests, the Dean of 
| American Sculpture and a dear 
| friend—Mr. Herbert Adams. To re- 
late the many accomplishments of 


| you are all so well informed on mat- 
| ters of art. His masterpieces may be 
seen in our Museums, Churches, 
parks and public buildings through- 
out the country. Having known Mr. 
Adams at least 25 years, I would 
| rather say a few words about him 
as a humanitarian. because it is to 
him the artists go for advice and 
counsel. No man of our time has 
understood better the trials and 
tribulations of the artist, be it Paint- 
er, Sculptor, Illustrator or Archi- 
| tect. The young artist, anxious about 
| his future, comes knocking at his 
door, as well as the artist who has 
arrived and is perplexed over the 


Report of 


THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE, INC. 


to the 
12TH ANNUAL MEETING 
of the 
INTER-SOCIETY COLOR COUNCIL 
in conjunction with 
THE OPTICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 


March 4, 1943 






























1—Color Harmonies: 


At this morning’s Discussion Meeting 
the first step of the League in which 
we hope, by the collaboration of scien- 
tists and artists, to arrive at facts of 
natural color harmonies, and, perhaps, 
at a recovery of the tradition of color 
triads. 


Our object in this is: 


1) Through the voluntary work of a 
highly trained scientist experienced 
in this field, who shall work with 
some of the outstanding colorists 
among our professional artist-paint- 
er members, to find and to check 
the facts of the scale of color and 
of color harmonies; and to recover, 








Mr. Adams would not be fitting, as . 


















































THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


INCORPORATED 


NATIONAL VICE-CHAIRMAN 


c/o National Secretary 


NATIONAL TREASURER 
420 No. Walnut Street, East Orange, N. 


CHAIRMAN NATIONAL REGIONAL CHAPTERS COMMITTEE & NATIONAL DIRECTOR 
AMERICAN ART WEEK: November 1-7 
Mrs. FLORENCE LLOYD HOHMAN, 306 Rossiter Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland 


A national organization of Americans working impersonally for contemporary 
American art and artists with common sense and fair play. 


responsibility of an important com- 
mission. His door is open to them 
all. Mr. Adams’ life represents the 
ideal that the American Artists Pro- 
fessional League has stood for these 
many years—‘tolerance in art.’ He is 
a frequent visitor to the exhibitions 
of the most extreme modernist, as 
well as the most conservative, al- 
ways seeking to find the best in 
each school of thought. Mr. Adams, 
your fellow members of the Amer- 
ican Artists Professional League 
wish to present you with their Medal 
of Honor as a token of their esteem 
for you and for your distinguished 
contribution to American Art.” 
After the National Chairman had 
conveyed to Mr. Adams the League’s 
Medal of Honor, in gold, Mr. Ad- 
ams responded. Graciously and wise- 
ly, he reviewed the many fashions 
of art that have come into being 
and have passed into art history 
during the decades of his profession- 
al activity. In each of these art 
movements he tried to evaluate the 
essential worth. From these experi- 
mental fashions. artists have gained 
experience and knowledge of the 
worth that is inherent in each. Some- 
thing has been added to the content 
of our great American melting pot, 
from which may emerge, after this 
war, a greater American art. 


: ALBERT T. REID 


EDMUND MAGRATH 
J. 





2) 


3) 


4) 


as much as possible, the tradition 
of color triads. Our aspiration is 
that these facts may be inherently 
right to the mathematician and to 
the physicist, and shall be felt by 
eye-judgment of the artist to be 
right. 

To reduce these facts of nature to 
essential primer-like simplicity of 
statement which will have the ap- 
proval of the scientist and can be 
understood and used by the profes- 
sional artist. 


To print this color-primer and dis- 
tribute it, gratis, to the members 
of the A.A.P.L. throughout the 
United States and abroad. 

To offer it to your Board, to appear 
in part or in whole, if they sanction 
‘it, in your News Letter which they 
send to all members of the Inter- 
Society Color Council. 


~ * * 


By instinct, artists are far more in- 


terested in beauty of color than in dura- 
bility of color. Knowledge and appli- 
cation of the facts of permanence of 
pigments is something they acquire and 
use through a stern sense of duty in 
most cases. Our members are familiar 


with the work accomplished since 1930 
by the League’s National Committee 
on Technic in distributing knowledge 
of Pigments, with a known history for 
permanence, and in making available 
to artists everywhere in America; art- 
ists oil paints of dependable perman- 
ence and of acceptable tinting strength, 
In this regard we quote again from a 
statement by our fellow-member. Dr, 
Martin Fischer, distinguished chemist: 


“Let the League hold merely to its 
ancient standards. Primary is the mere 
declaration on every label of stuff sold 
an artist of its exact contents. There- 
after, it is a matter of opinion as to 
which of them are best choice for the 
artist who wants his stuff to last. To- 
ward this end, then, the A.A.P.L. of- 
fers certain suggestions which how- 
ever are minima, in that it has seen 
fit to cast out all mixtures and pro- 
cedures found bad by the elapse of 
time and by any experienced artist. 
So the individual manufacturer can go 
on discovering new things and make 
his own recommendations, but such 
will not be endorsed by the A.A.P.L, 
except as in the knowledge of its 
‘laboratory,’ such digressions from which 
has been discovered in olden times as 
best, do not in any way or another 
threaten the future of the artist’s pro- 
ductions.” 


A.A.P.L. Delegation: 


JOHN Scott WILLIAMS, 
WILLIAM CHURCHILL, 

HAROLD PARKS, 

M. G. DEBONNETT & 

WILForp S. Conrow, Chairman, 


A Statement 


In its course of duty in the campaigni 
for Fair Art Juries, the American Art 
ists Professional League, some time 
ago, directed a protest to the Spring 
field Museum of Art against the seem 
ingly one-sided character of the ju 
which had been selected to judge i 
competition for a mural for the Mu 
seum. 


Many complaints had come to th 
Board that the jury, as announced, rep 
resented only one phase or type of arf 
This complaint seemed to be borne ou 
by Mr. Frederick B. Robinson, Direc 
tor of the Museum, who declared t 
the Chairman of our Massachusett 
Chapter, Mr. John G. Wolcott, tha 
“Academic Art is out!” 


Such being the case, it would see 
that anyone who is at all “academic, 
which is the term applied to conserva 
tive art, should be forewarned that hé 
will likely be wasting time and ex 
penses, shipping his work in any hopé 
of favorable consideration. 


The League had not intended to givé 
out any statement in connection wi 
the matter, but Mr. Robinson broug 
a newspaper reporter to the meeti 
with our Mr. Wolcott, which thi 
League presumed was to be a priva 
discussion to see if it were not possib 
to arrive at some constructive solutiom 
It is apparent this action of the Leagué 
has been misunderstood. 

It is for that reason the Leag' 
feels it is their duty to state just wha 
the League did in the friendliest ki 
of approach and the futility of 0 
negotiations. 

The jury has not been revised a 
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“IT’S FOR YOU!” 


Someone is in distress. 
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of art Hold it! We're coming! 
ne ou 
Direc 
red t@ the League honestly believes, with the 
1usett many who have called our attention to 
tha it, that the jury is not fairly repre- 
sentative, which is in no wise casting 
| seem any aspersions at any of those who 
lemic,§ compose it, nor of their work. The 
iservag League believes they are all honest 








hat 
nd ex 
y hope 


and have an honest conviction for their 
own kind of work, which just happens 
in this case to be of a kind. 

And, as Mr. Robinson has put it, 
“Academic Art is out!” 
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Memphis, Tennessee 
“Memphis is growing in importance 










a as an art center, and we should not 
ell permit the war to retard this develop- 





ment,” Mayor Chandler was reported, 
by the Commercial Appeal of Novem- 
ber 2, 1943, to have said at the Brooks 
Memorial Art Gallery in opening the 
celebrations of American Art Week to 
the artists and art lovers of that city. 
Said the Mayor, “We cannot win the 
war any better by neglecting the finer 
things in life; so let us make American 
Art Week better than ever this year.” 


March 15, 1943 
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It might be a boy from your home town. 


Possibly it could be your neighbor’s boy—a boy you had seen pass 
you on his bicycle day after day, or walking home from school with that 
pretty daughter of the family who lived just down the block from you. 


It’s about somebody's boy and you could even know him. 
He has given his all to his country and for you and me. 


Are we the ones to let him down? 


The American Artists Professional 
League is making this earnest request 
of all of our State Chairmen and our 
Directors of American Art Week to 
bend every energy to aid this cause by 
helping our Greatest Humane Agency 
—the American Red Cross. 

Possibly you may be able to have 
some of your artists donate a painting 
for sale at an auction. Or maybe have 
them make sketches of people who 
would buy them at nominal prices, a 
half or all going to Red Cross. 

Artists activities of any kind—you 
can think of plenty of ideas if you set 
yourself to it. Enlist your newspapers. 

We must not let them down. 


Our Model 


The attractive model who posed for 
Albert T. Reid for his sketch above, 
illustrating his editorial, was Miss Vir- 
ginia Houston, incidentally a direct de- 
cendant from our Fighting General Sam 
Houston. We mention this because Vir- 
ginia declined her usual model’s fee— 
her contribution to Red Cross. 


Art and the Home 


NorFotk, Va.—In these days when 
many small art museums and galleries 
dolefully contemplate hanging out a 
“closed for the duration” sign, it is en- 
couraging to note the opening of a new 
museum: the Hermitage Foundation. 

The Foundation itself is not entirely 
new, having been established in 1936 
when the grounds surrounding the Wil- 
liam Sloane mansion in Norfolk’s ex- 
clusive Lockhaven community were first 
opened. Until a few months ago, how- 
ever, the home itself remained closed 
to the public, while Mrs. Sloane, who 
is resident-director of the Foundation, 
put her house in order to receive the 
visitors who now walk five times a week 
through her heterogeneous collections 
of furniture, sculpture and paintings. 

A desire to show “how art can be ap- 
plied to home living” prompted Mrs. 
Sloane to organize the Foundation. Her 
valuable European and Oriental furni- 
ture and decorative objects do not form 
a collection, she insists. All are pieces 
she liked and bought for themselves 
with no eye toward forming period 
rooms. Thus Spanish tables and English 
chests are placed side by side without 
the professional collector’s fear of be- 
traying an historical period. 

A complete catalogue of the items 
in the eleven rooms is still in prepara- 
tion while many of the important pieces 
have been stored for the duration, but 
there is still enough on view to make 
the admission charge of 50 cents (free 
to service men) well spent. 

The Foundation also maintains an 
art school on the grounds. It will soon 
reopen with Greta Matson in charge. 

Mrs. Sloane is one of the organizers 
of the Norfolk Society of Artists and 
an active participant in the Norfolk 

Museum of Science and Art. Her hus- 
band, the late William Sloane, was a de- 
scendant of one of the founders of the 
British Museum.—J. K. R. 





RETOUCHING & PICTURE 


VARNISHES 
Formulated by 


Frederic Taubes 
Ask for pamphlet written by Taubes 
PERMANENT PIGMENTS, Cincinnati, O. 
At Your Dealer 





N.Y. CENTRAL SUPPLY CO. 


ARTISTS’ CANVAS 
Cotton and Linen 
Samples and Prices Upon Request 


—62 THIRD AVE., NEW YORK 


BRAXTON FRAMES 


NEW CATALOG ON RAW WOOD FRAMES 
UPON REQUEST 


353 EAST 58th ST., NEW YORK 








Where to Show 


offering suggestions to artists who wish 
to exhibit in regional, state or national 
shows. Societies, museums and individ- 
uals are asked to co-operate in keeping 
this column up to date—The Editor. 


Albany, N. Y. 


ARTISTS OF UPPER HUDSON 8th AN- 


NUAL, Apr. 28-May 30, Albany Institute 
of History and Art. Open to residents of 
Albany within 100 mile radius. Media: 
paintings and sculpture. Jury. Prizes. En- 
try cards & work due: Apr. 18. For cards 
write J. D. Hatch, Jr., 125 Washington 
Ave., Albany, N. Y. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


PAINTINGS BY NEGRO ARTISTS, Apr. 4- 
May 2, Atlanta University. Open to all 
American Negroes. Media: oil and water- 
color. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards due Mar. 
24; work due Mar. 29. For details write 
Hale Woodruff, Atlanta University, At- 
lanta, Ga. 


write May FE. Baillet, 
Art and Museum Assn., 
Irvington, N. J. 


Jackson, Miss. 


Secy., Irvington 
1064 Clinton Ave., 


2nd NATIONAL EXHIBITION OF WATER- 


COLORS, Apr. 1-30, Mississippi Art Asso- 
ciation. Open to contemporary American 
artists. Media: watercolor, gouache, draw- 
ing, tempera. No fee. Jury. Prize. Entry 
cards due Mar. 25; work due Mar. 25. For 
details write Mrs. John Kirk, secretary, 


a Ae Art Assn., 927 No. Jefferson 
St., Jackson, Miss. 


Laguna Beach, Calif. 


LAGUNA BEACH ART ASSOCIATION 


PRINT AND DRAWING EXHIBITION, 
May 1-30. Open to all U. S. artists. Me- 
dia: all prints and drawings. Entry fee, 
50 cents. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards due 
April 19. Work due April 23. For entry 
ecard write Curator, Laguna Beach Art 
Gallery, Coast Blvd. and Cliff Drive, La- 
guna Beach, Calif. 


Montgomery, Ala. 


THE WATERCOLOR SOCIETY OF ALA- 


BAMA ANNUAL JURY SHOW, May 3-31, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

AMERICAN ETCHING & ENGRAVING 2 
ANNUAL, Apr. 30-May 20, Print Ch 
Open to American artists. Media: etchin 
& engravings. Fee: 50c. Entry blanks 4 
Apr. 21. For blanks write Mrs. And 
Wright Crawford, Print Club, 1614 
mer St., Phila., Pa. 

AMERICAN COLOR PRINT SOCIETY 
ANNUAL, April 12-28, Philadelphia P 
Club. Open to all artists. Media: any 
making color prints. Jury. Entry cards 
Mar. 29. Work due Apr. 1. Fee for n 
members $.50. For further informati 
write Miss Mary Mullineux, 11 West Wi 
nut Lane, Germantown, Phila., Pa. 


Rockford, Il. 


ROCKFORD & VICINITY ARTISTS 1 
ANNUAL, Apr. 5-30, Bu 
Open to members of 
ciation. Media: all. Fee: $2 entry. oie 
Prizes. For information write: fe 
Art Assn., 731 N. Main St., Rockford, 

San Francisco, Calif. 
SAN FRANCISCO ART ASSOCIATION 


WATERCOLOR & PASTEL ANNU. 
May 4-June 1, San Francisco Museum @ 


Montgomery Museum of Fine Arts. Open Art. Open to all U. S. artists. Media: wa 
to all American artists. Media: watercolor tercolor, gouache, tempera on paper, pas 
only. Jury: Prizes. Fee: $1.00 for non- tel. No fee. 7. Prizes. Entry cards dug; 
members (artists in the Service exempt). Ave. 8; —e ous: Se, For ther 
Entry cards due April 24. Work due on or information Pens at elyn ae. 5 
before April 28. Special award for artists strar n ncisco Museum of Art. 

in the Armed Forces. For details write Seattle, Wash. 


Joseph Marino-Merle, c/o Department of ‘ + : : 
Applied Arts, Alabama Polytechnic Insti- NORTHWEST PRINTMAKERS 15th 
tute, Auburn. Alabama. NUAL INTERNATIONAL, Apr. 7-May 

, F Seattle Art Museum. Open to all arti 
due: Apr. 22. $125 in prizes. For further New York, N. Y. Media: all prints. Fee: $1. Jury. P 
data write Albright Art Gallery 


Entry cards due Mar. 22; works due 
ata y, Buffalo, 76th ANNUAL AMERICAN WATERCOLOR 25, For information write Wm. 8. Gaink 
N. ¥. SOCIETY, Mar. 24-Apr. 14, National Acad- Secy., 1514 Palm Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
Charlotte, N. C. ony Cate. Com» gS ee. ere: Springfield, M 
watercolor and pastel. Jury. Prizes. Fee: pringfield, Mo. 

MINT MUSEUM SPRING EXHIBITION, $1 membership. Receiving date: Mar. 15. 13th ANNUAL EXHIBITION, Apr. 1 
May 2-June yr ~ >a Museum of Art. Open For details write Exhibition Secretary, Springfield Art Museum. Open’ to resid 
to all artists. edia: oil, watercolor, sculp- American Water Color Society, 1083 Fifth of Missouri and neighboring states. Medi 
Sore vos teary ee : ~% a? is: ane. oils, watercolors, pastels, prints. No 
work due Apr. 28. For data write Dayreli NATIONAL ASSN. OF WOMEN ARTISTS siti age a mare — — ae < 
Korthelier, Chairman, Mint Museum, 208 18th ANNUAL, Apr. 5-24, American Fine howe. D Weisel ° gy tM € 
Cherokee Road, Charlotte, N. C. Arts Galery. Oo on to members. Mediums: Sort field _* Springtie r usel 

= watercolor, lack & white & sculpture. opringnheld, Mo. 4 
Chicago, Ill. 
22nd INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 


$1_per exhibit. Jury. $1,500 in prizes. Tacoma, Wash. 
WATERCOLORS, May 13-Aug. 22, Art In- 


Works due: Mar. 29. Write Miss Josephine 
Droege, Nat’l Assn. Women Artists, 42 W. ARTISTS OF SOUTHWEST WASHING 
stitute of Chicago. Open to all artists. 57th St., New York, N. Y. oo = pol gg oils ae ee Se 
Media: watercolors, pastel, drawing, 12th ANNUAL SPRING SALON, Apr. 22- Southwest Washington. Media : paint 
im pelos Wier conde Gee Mer. ii: week May 22, Academy of Allied Arts. Open to = sculpture. Entry cards due: Apt. 1 wen 
due Mar. 29-Apr. 8 For entry blanks all. Media: all. Work and entry cards due due: Apr. 6. For cards write College @ 
and details write Daniel Catton Rich, Di- 


Apr. 10. For details write Miss Heath, c/o 
i i Academy of Allied Arts, 349 West 86th Puget Sound, ‘Tacoma, Wash. 
rector of Fine Arts, Art Institute of Chi- . Youngstown, Ohio 
cago, Chicago, 


Ill Street, New York, N. Y 
. 4th ANNUAL EXHIBITION, Apr. 12-23, Ist BIENNIAL CERAMIC SHOW, May 
Dallas, Tex. American Veteran Society of Artists, Inc. fone SS Lee ee ee a 
INU 2 7 EX i Open to veterans and members of the rs 3 ae 
MTOR Bee tee ae Dalen Moet U. S. armed forces. Media: painting, wa- Media : ceramics, No fee. $150 “7 
Fine ' Arts. Open ‘to’ artists of Dallas tercolor, sculpture and prints. Fee: $3.50 Jury. Entry cards and work due ial 
Cousty. Media: ail; No fee. Jury. Prises for paintings, watercolors and sculpture ; For details write Sec’y, Butler Art , 
Entry cards due: Mar. 17. Work due: $2.50 for prints. Jury of selection. Entry tute, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Mar. 22. For entry cards write Dallas ee ee a aa, Senn A ieee, Washington, D. C. 
setmaeeen kaa sneindieenta 58 West 57th Street, New York, N.Y. | J- & E. R) PENNELL PURCHASE PRI 
EXHIBITION, May 1-July 1, Library 
BRONX ARTISTS GUILD 2ist ANNUAL, Congress, Washington, > c Open to 
Mar. 28-Apr. 25, New York Botanical Gar- Media: prints issued since Mar. 1, 194 
den Museum, Bronx. Open to all artists. No fee. Purchase prizes. Jury. Entry Ci 
all U. S. artists. Media: oil, watercolor, Media: all. Small fee. For further data due Mar. 15. Entries due Mar. 30. For @ 
sculpture, black and white. Jury. Prizes. write Charlotte Livingston, 2870 Heath 


tails write Pennell Exhibition Commi 
Fee $1. Entries due Apr. 24. For details Ave., Kingsbridge, Bronx. Library of Congress, Washington, D. C, 


Buffalo, N. Y. 

ARTISTS OF WESTERN NEW YORK 9th 
ANNUAL, May 5-31, Albright Art Gal- 
lery. Open to residents of Wayne, Wyo- 
ming, Yates, Alleghany, Cattaraugus, Cha- 
tauqua, Erie, Genesee, Livingston, Mon- 
ree (exc. Rochester), Niagara, Ontario, 
Orlean and Steuben. Media: all. No fee. 
Jury. Entry cards due Apr. 14; works 


a 


Irvington, N. J. 


IRVINGTON ART ASSN.’s 10th ANNUAL, 
Irvington Free Public Library. Open to 
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TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


AN EXCLUSIVE PRODUCT 


+ + » possessing chemical and phy- 
sical properties not found in 
any other 

Opaque 

White Pig- 


ment. 





Made in 
OIL, WATER, 
TEMPERA, PASTEL 
and AQUA PASTEL 


GREATEST IN OPACITY, 
LUMINOSITY, TINTING STRENGTH 
AND BRUSH RESPONSE. 


Misdby FY, WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen Since 1853 


Main Office and Factory: PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Distributing Branches: ST. LOUIS, MO. BALTIMORE, MD. 


Will be found in the stock of all representative Artist Material Dealers 
ARTIsTs’ PERMANENT WHITE 


INERT 
UNCHANGE- 
ABLE 
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